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PREFACE 

TO  tell  the  story  of  Westminster  within  the 
prescribed  limits  has  been  as  an  attempt  to 
confine  the  great  stream  which  borders  the  town  to 
one  of  those  smaller  inlets  which  once  formed  its 
other  boundaries. 

Criticism  will,  I  suppose,  rightly  be  directed 
towards  the  relative  -interest  of  what  has  been 
included  with  that  of  the  innumerable  but  inevitable 
omissions.  I  can  only  claim  that  much  that  has 
been  left  out  may  be  read  elsewhere  and  that  much 
that  is  included  is  now  set  forth  for  the  first  time 
as  the  outcome  of  a  more  extended  research  than  the 
results  might  seem  to  indicate. 

These  results  can  form  but  a  sketch.  My  pen 
has  run  on  in  somewhat  desultory  fashion  and  here 
and  there  has  trespassed  be}^ond  chronological  limits 
deliberately  set,  in  order  to  avoid  that  disconnection 
which  such  limits  sometimes  cause. 

For  the  making  of  this  book  many  hundreds  of 
documents  have  been  consulted  and  some  books. 
Of  the  latter  a  list  is  appended  but  I  feel  no  special 
debt  to  any  save  the  invaluable  works  of  Mr.  J.  E. 
Smith  and  in  a  lesser  degree  to  "  London  Past  and 
Present."  Canon  Sheppard  would  have  laid  me 
under  a  deeper  obligation  had  I  had  more  space  to 
devote  to  that  special  aspect  of  Westminster  History 
which  he  has  made  peculiarly  his  own. 


H.  F.  WESTLAKE, 


THE  CLOISTERS, 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 
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WESTMINSTER 

I.  FROM  THE  BEGINNINGS  TO  THE 
BLACK  DEATH 

~Y  YTESTMINSTER  is  a  modern  city.  It  is  true 
V  V  that  here  are  relics  of  a  varying  and  often 
considerable  antiquity  and  here  still  are  oases  of  a 
quiet  peace  that  have  no  part  nor  interest  in  the 
hurried  life  of  the  twentieth  century,  but  it  is  also 
true  that  no  town  has  of  its  own  volition  so  entirely 
rebuilt  its  houses,  changed  so  completely  the  manner 
of  its  streets  and  highways,  or  so  altered  its  very 
geography.  For  where  now  are  vast  buildings  was 
once  a  thoroughfare,  where  now  are  main  roads 
stood  once  the  dwellings  of  men,  while  electric 
trams  run  over  the  site  of  what  in  an  older  day  was 
a  broad  stretch  of  river  shallows. 

To  recapture  something  of  the  genius  of  the 
place  we  must  forget  a  river  whose  muddy  waters 
run  an  orderly  course  between  stone  embankments, 
bounds  that  its  highest  tide  can  never  overlap,  and 
picture  it  at  its  flow  flooding  into  inlets,  spreading 
over  wide  marshes  and  breaking  up  the  now  firm 
mainland  into  many  a  small  islet.  Of  these  Thornea 
is  the  one  that  most  concerns  us.  It  was  almost 
square  in  shape  and  less  than  forty  acres  in  extent. 
Its  boundaries  were  determined  by  the  river  Tyburn 
(The  Eye  Burn)  which  took  its  rise  near  Hampstead. 
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Described  in  modern  terms  its  course  passed  from 
Regent's  Park  to  Oxford  Street  which  it  crossed 
near  Stratford  Place,  thence  through  the  dip  in 
Piccadilly  to  the  Green  Park  and  past  Buckingham 
Palace.  It  emerged  from  the  marshy  ground 
beyond  in  three  distinct  streams,  one  running  into 
the  Thames  below  Chelsea,  a  second  across  the 
south-west  corner  of  Dean's  Yard  down  Great 
College  Street  to  turn  the  Abbot's  mill  at  the  end 
from  which  it  came  to  be  known  as  Mill  Ditch, 
while  a  third  flowed  across  Parliament  Street  into 
the  Thames  near  the  northern  end  of  the  present 
Cannon  Row.  The  lower  portion  of  this  third 
stream  was  known  as  Mersflete  and  the  upper  part 
is  probably  to  be  identified  with  the  St.  Edward's 
watercourse  mentioned  in  early  documents.  The 
two  latter  branches  of  the  Tyburn  were  joined  by 
a  ditch  or  stream  which  ran  by  Great  Smith  Street 
and  Prince's  Street,  once  called  Long  Ditch.  The 
Mill  Ditch,  Long  Ditch  and  the  Mersflete  thus  shut 
off  Thornea  from  the  neighbouring  lands  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  Thames  made  it  the  small  island 
that  it  was,  a  wild  and  desolate  spot  doubtless  fully 
deserving  the  description  given  to  it  by  Offa,  King 
of  the  Mercians,  in  the  eighth  century — a  dreadful 
place — but  yet  a  spot  of  considerable  importance 
in  days  far  earlier  than  Offa.  Hard  by  there  was 
at  low  tide  a  ford  over  the  river,  the  only  one  for 
some  considerable  distance,  which  with  a  track 
across  the  marsh  called  Bulinga  Fen  to  the  north- 
west served  to  link  up  the  old  Roman  roads  between 
Chester  and  Dover.  The  discovery  from  time  to 
time  of  floor  and  wall  and  tile  beneath  the  present 
Abbey  Church,  the  great  quantity  of  Roman  bricks 
still  to  be  seen  built  into  the  older  walls  of  the 
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precinct,  more  particularly  the  Jerusalem  Chamber, 
and  the  finding  of  a  Roman  coffin  on  the  north 
green  of  the  Abbey,  all  go  to  prove  the  existence  of 
a  settlement  of  some  dimensions  belonging  to  a 
period  before  the  Roman  Way  was  diverted  at  what 
is  now  the  Marble  Arch  to  pass  along  the  modern 
Oxford  Street  and  so  through  London. 

Just  as  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  is  said  to  stand 
upon  the  site  of  a  Roman  temple  of  Diana,  so  the 
first  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster,  must 
needs  have  replaced  a  temple  of  Apollo.  Peter  and 
Paul  were  ever  rivals  in  the  history  of  the  two 
foundations.  We  may  record  but  we  need  not 
believe  the  story  that  Apollo's  temple  was  destroyed 
by  earthquake  in  A.D.  154  and  that  St.  Lucius  a 
legendary  British  king  built  here  a  Christian  church 
in  the  same  century.  We  may  record  but  we  cannot 
prove  the  truth  of  the  claim  to  a  second  foundation 
made  for  Sebert,  King  of  the  East  Saxons,  who  died 
in  616,  still  less  that  Sebert's  church  was  consecrated 
by  St.  Peter  in  person  lest  Mellitus,  Bishop  of 
London,  should  have  a  hand  in  it.  Such  stories 
belong  to  the  domain  of  poetry  rather  than  historic 
fact.  More  probably  Thornea  was  a  convenient 
resting-place  for  man  and  beast  while  they  waited 
patiently  for  the  tide  to  allow  them  to  cross  and 
resume  their  journey. 

Passing  then  over  a  mass  of  tradition  which 
originated  probably  in  the  fertile  imagination  of 
monks  with  their  own  purposes  to  serve,  the  most 
certain  chapter  in  the  story  of  Thornea  begins  in 
the  eighth  century.  A  charter  of  Offa  belonging 
to  the  year  785  implies  the  presence  there  of  a 
community  of  monks  already  established  under  the 
rule  of  an  Abbot  Ordbriht.  It  is  but  a  short  chapter, 
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for  with  the  Danish  invasions  Thornea  recovered 
the  stamp  of  its  old  desolation  and  its  small 
monastery  lay  in  abandoned  ruin  until  the  time  of 
Edgar  (959-975),  when  continuous  monastic  history 
in  England  may  be  said  to  begin. 

The  buildings  were  then  restored  and  a  settle- 
ment of  some  twelve  monks,  drawn  possibly  from 
Glastonbury  where  he  had  once  been  Abbot,  was 
established  about  the  year  960  by  St.  Dunstan 
under  the  rule  of  Wulfsige  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Sherborne.  Of  the  early  history  of  this  new  estab- 
lishment there  is  little  to  tell  until  the  rule  of 
Abbot  Edwin  from  1049  to  1071.  By  his  time  at 
least  Thornea  had  been  chosen  as  the  site  of  a  royal 
residence,  and  royal  interest  in  it  was  evinced  by 
the  resolve  of  Edward  the  Confessor  to  erect  there 
a  new  Abbey  in  honour  of  God  and  St.  Peter.  A 
stately  Romanesque  structure  was  planned  on  the 
general  model  of  the  Abbey  of  Jumi£ges  in  Normandy 
and  its  consecration  took  place  early  in  the  year 
1066  while  Edward  himself  lay  on  his  death-bed. 

The  establishment  of  Court  and  Monastery  at 
Westminster,  as  with  the  building  of  the  new  church 
Thornea  must  now  be  called,  meant  also  the  gathering 
of  a  civil  population  large  enough  t'o  warrant  the 
building  of  a  parish  church  and,  though  there  is  no 
sufficient  evidence  to  support  an  old  tradition  that 
the  first  church  of  St.  Margaret  owed  its  foundation 
to  the  Confessor,  there  was  certainly  such  a  church 
not  only  in  being  but  also  in  a  state  of  considerable 
prosperity  by  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 
At  the  close  of  the  same  century  Henry  Marshall, 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  built  a  house  and  chapel  by  Long 
Ditch  for  the  use  of  himself  and  future  bishops  of 
the  see,  the  first  of  many  such  episcopal  residences 
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in  Westminster,  and  there  is  considerable  evidence 
to  show  that  other  houses  with  such  dignified  names 
as  the  Blackball  and  the  Broadwall  were  built  soon 
after.  The  names  of  streets  and  meadows  begin 
to  appear — King  Street,  Tothill  Road,  Langmere 
field,  Lozymead  which  is  by  the  footway  leading 
from  Tothill  to  the  Hospital  of  St.  James, — these 
and  many  another  pointing  to  the  settlement  of  an 
ordered  community  dwelling  in  pleasant  places  about 
church  and  palace.  We  read  of  a  newly  planted 
vineyard  of  four  acres  and  of  the  chief  tenant 
Lannard  ;  of  the  reservation  of  the  fruit  of  the  apple 
and  pear  trees  in  the  granting  of  land  by  the  Abbot ; 
of  a  market  upon  Tothill  each  Monday  and  a  fair 
there  of  three  da3^s  on  the  eve,  day,  and  morrow  of 
the  feast  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen ;  of  Richard's 
smithy  at  Charing  which  is  on  the  way  as  you  go 
from  King's  Road  to  the  church  of  St.  Martin-in- 
the-fields.  Indeed,  we  know  the  very  names  of 
most  of  those  whose  houses  were  backed  by  pleasant 
gardens  filling  the  sites  between  King  Street  and 
IvOng  Ditch,  Peter  de  Medborne,  Mistress  Emma 
Jerame,  Mistress  I/ucy  sometime  wife  of  Henry  de 
Belegrave,  and  others  whose  care  it  was  to  live  in 
fashionable  parts  where  nothing  could  be  missed 
of  royal  progresses  by  land  from  the  Palace  to  the 
City  of  London ;  and  we  may  well  credit  old  Fitz- 
stephen  who  tells  us  in  1174  that  Westminster 
was  a  suburb  mingled  with  large  and  beautiful 
gardens  and  orchards  belonging  to  the  citizens,  who 
were  themselves  everywhere  known  and  respected 
above  all  others  for  their  civil  demeanour,  their 
goodly  apparel,  their  table  and  their  discourse. 

We  know  something  too  of  the  outlying  districts, 
of  Knightsbridge,  of  Hyde,  of  Neyt,  of  Eye,  all  of 
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them  early  appanages  of  the  monastery.  We  can 
picture  Goosepool  and  the  stream  which  wanders 
from  it  past  Ferniland  and  the  ninety-acre  farm  of 
Hugh  and  John  de  Kendale  or  the  smaller  holding 
of  Alexander  le  Petit, — this  is  but  to  picture  any 
rural  scene — and  we  have  a  measure  of  sympathy 
with  Thomas,  perpetual  vicar  of  St.  Martin-in-the- 
fields,  who  almost  inevitably  loses  his  case  against 
his  powerful  neighbour  the  Abbot  touching  tithes 
in  these  manors.  We  can  measure  too,  the  Abbot's 
growing  importance  in  a  matter  against  the  Mayor 
and  Sheriff  of  Condon  in  1272.  Indeed  he  had  been 
treated  badly  for  having  put  eighty  sheep  in  his 
park  at  Knightsbridge  to  oblige  a  tenant  of  his  at 
Hampstead,  these  were  forthwith  driven  out  and 
retained  by  the  Sheriff's  men  to  the  manifest  damage 
of  the  Abbot,  assessed  by  him  and  established  at 
one  hundred  pounds. 

The  manors  of  Hyde,  Neyt,  and  Eye  were  early 
sub-divisions  of  an  older  estate  called  Eia  which 
stretched  from  the  far  side  of  Hyde  Park  to  the 
Thames .  Prior  to  the  Conquest  its  revenues  belonged 
officially  to  a  dignitary  of  the  Saxon  Court  known 
as  the  Staller,  who  possibly  finds  his  modern  coun- 
terpart in  the  Master  of  the  Horse.  William  the 
Conqueror  however  gave  it  to  be  the  personal 
property  of  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  who  in  his  turn 
made  it  over  to  the  Abbot  of  Westminster.  The 
manor  of  Hyde  needs  little  further  description  as 
it  may  be  taken  roughly  to  correspond  with  the 
modern  park  of  that  name.  The  Neyt  in  early 
days  was  notable  only  as  containing  a  country- 
house  much  used  by  the  Abbots  of  Westminster, 
one  of  whom  was  wont  to  let  it  to  John  of  Gaunt 
when  Parliament  was  sitting  at  Westminster. 
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Lying  as  it  did  towards  Chelsea  it  was  the  nearest 
of  the  estates  to  the  Abbey  and  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  best  cultivated.  In  later  days  the 
name  survived  only  in  respect  to  certain  pleasure- 
gardens  and  buildings  known  as  the  Neat-houses, 
which  find  mention  in  the  diary  of  Pepys  and  the 
writings  of  others  of  his  day. 

More  populous  however  was  the  Manor  of  Eye, 
which  contained  a  small  town  or  village  of  that 
name  which  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century  is 
described  as  being  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin-in- 
the-Fields,  though  it  is  commonly  said  that  St. 
Martin's  was  not  constituted  a  parish  until  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Its  exact  locality 
is  difficult  to  determine,  but  we  have  certain  indica- 
tions to  guide  us.  We  know  that  it  lay  by  "St. 
Edward's  Watercourse  which  runs  by  Mersflete  up 
to  the  Thames"  and  as  has  been  said  Mersflete 
was  the  northern  stream  which  with  Long  Ditch 
and  Mill  Ditch  made  up  three  sides  of  Thornea. 
We  know  also  that  it  was  to  be  reached  by  a  high- 
way which  was  the  continuation  of  Tothill  Street. 
It  was  connected  by  a  bridge  with  another  highway 
which  led  to  the  fosse  near  Longmere.  It  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  Eyebury,  for  there  is  frequent 
mention  of  a  road  which  led  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  Taking  these  and  certain  other  indications 
into  consideration  it  is  probable  that  we  shall  not 
be  much  in  error  if  we  put  it  somewhere  between 
the  corner  formed  by  Bird  Cage  Walk  and  the 
Buckingham  Palace  Road  and  the  top  of  Constitu- 
tion Hill.  The  chief  lords  of  the  fief  were  the 
Master  and  Brethren  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  James, 
who  had  a  court-house  in  the  little  town.  The 
community  which  inhabited  it  was  by  no  means 
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small.  Its  houses  changed  hands  at  prices  which 
indicate  that  it  was  no  despised  locality,  while 
within  its  borders  dwelt  representatives  of  many 
trades  and  callings.  How  various  these  were  may 
be  indicated  by  the  names  of  those  who  pursued 
them.  Among  these  were  Laurence  the  cornmonger, 
Hugh  the  barber,  Athelard  the  carpenter,  Philip  the 
mason,  Roger  the  smith  and  his  namesake  the 
gardener,  John  and  Reginald  who  were  tailors, 
while  last  but  by  no  means  least  was  Richard  the 
hermit  who  attached  the  sanctity  of  his  name  as  a 
witness  to  many  a  document  recording  the  sale  or 
lease  of  lands  and  houses  there.  At  a  time  when  so 
many  streams  and  ditches  intersected  Westminster 
the  little  town  may  well  have  been  situated  on  an 
island  as  its  name  would  imply.  Close  by  an 
extensive  acreage  was  covered  with  the  growth  of 
osiers  and  was  known  as  the  "  Withy  Bed/'  a  name 
which  occurs  in  connection  with  many  a  transfer 
of  land.  One  of  the  best-known  inhabitants  of 
Eye  in  the  thirteenth  century  was  a  certain  Elias 
Chaufecire.  It  is  tempting  to  regard  him  as  an 
ancestor  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer  whose  name  is  prob- 
ably but  a  corrupted  form  of  the  other.  It  is 
impossible  however  to  determine  that  Elias  had 
any  other  children  than  a  daughter  named  Joan, 
and  since  her  consent  was  necessary  to  the  sale  in 
1303  of  his  property  by  his  widow  Gillian  it  is 
probable  at  any  rate  that  he  had  no  son. 

Eyebury  seems  to  have  had  few  inhabitants  and 
to  have  consisted  mainly  of  a  large  farm  of  some 
430  acres  in  extent  on  the  site  of  the  later  Ebury 
vStreet  and  Square.  In  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
it  was  let  for  £21  a  year  to  a  man  named  Whashe 
who  sub-let  it  to  other  tenants  with  the  result  that 
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various  enclosures  were  set  up  upon  an  area  which 
till  that  time  had  been  an  open  space  and  the  old 
rights  of  common  pasture  which  had  hitherto 
belonged  by  custom  to  the  parishioners  gradually 
disappeared . 

From  Eye  to  St.  James'  Hospital,  on  the  site 
of  the  modern  St.  James'  Palace,  ran  a  road  which 
perhaps  may  be  identified  with  the  Spitelstrete  of 
early  records,  while  the  hospital  was  approached 
from  the  village  of  Charing  by  a  lane  through  the 
fields.  Another  lane  led  northwards  from  Charing 
which  in  the  earliest  maps  is  called  Hedge  L,ane 
and  may  be  identified  with  Collier's  Hedge  Lane 
which  comes  into  view  in  a  far  earlier  day  than  that 
of  maps  at  all.  More  elusive  is  the  identification 
of  Endive  or  Enidhithe  and  we  know  little  more 
about  it  than  the  fact  that  it  lay  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Margaret  and  in  a  street  which  led  to  Charing. 

The  name  Charing  is  probably  of  Saxon  origin. 
It  is  found  with  various  spellings  the  most  common 
of  which  is  Cerenge  and  it  is  probable  that  there 
were  dwellings  there  little  removed  in  date  from  the 
earliest  in  Westminster.  The  Strand  which  con- 
nected Charing  with  London  was  originally  a  road 
which  ran  by  the  river  bank.  The  name  appears 
as  early  as  the  year  1245  as  a  description  of  the 
actual  road,  but  there  is  a  somewhat  earlier  occur- 
rence of  it  in  the  person  of  Stephen  de  Strand  who 
held  property  by  the  great  garden  of  the  monks 
now  Convent  or  Covent  Garden. 

The  origin  of  the  church  of  St.  Martin-in-the- 
Fields  is  lost  in  obscurity.  From  the  fact  that  it  is 
expressly  excluded,  together  with  its  bury  ing -place, 
from  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret  by  the  decretal  of 
1222,  it  is  "probable  that  its  foundation  had  no 
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connection  with  the  Abbey.  On  the  other  hand  it 
would  seem  that  the  Abbot  exeicised  some  kind  of 
jurisdiction  over  it.  In  1362  one  Richard  Hunt, 
Bailiff  of  St.  Giles'  I^eper  Hospital,  was  murdered. 
For  four  years  no  arrest  was  made  and  then  a 
certain  John  Olney  who  had  succeeded  him  as 
Bailiff  was  accused  of  the  crime  and  we  rind  the 
Abbot  giving  orders  that  a  proclamation  shall  be 
made  in  the  church  of  St.  Martin  among  other 
Westminster  churches  inviting  any  to  come  forward 
who  could  substantiate  the  accusation.  We  know 
the  names  of  some  of  the  early  vicars  of  the  church 
such  as  William  and  Edmund  in  the  time  of  Henry 
III.,  John  de  Hoccleve  in  1275,  Thomas  in  1318 
and  John  Kyrsey  in  1347,  and  there  is  a  mention 
of  the  church  as  early  as  the  reign  of  King  John; 
but  no  record  makes  the  slightest  reference  to  the 
building  of  the  church  nor  is  there  any  substantial 
tradition  whatever  with  regard  to  it. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  and  earlier  a  number 
of  chapels  were  attached  by  the  Abbot's  permission 
to  private  houses  such  as  those  of  Robert  Mauduit, 
Roger  de  Cantilupe  and  Odo  the  goldsmith,  and 
regulations  were  set  out  for  their  governance,  but 
it  does  not  seem  likely  that  St.  Martin's  began  thus. 
It  may  be  that  the  clue  is  to  be  found  in  an  early 
reference  to  St.  Martin's  Fountain  from  which  a 
stream  flowed  to  the  Thames.  Here  possibly  was 
a  holy  well  with  a  wayside  oratory  for  pilgrims  and 
travellers  which  gradually  became  used  for  public 
worship  as  the  residents  in  the  village  of  Charing 
increased  in  numbers.  It  is  only  a  theory,  though 
a  likely  one,  but  if  it  be  accepted  it  is  probable 
that  St.  Martin's  may  rightly  claim  a  foundation 
older  than  that  of  the  parish  church  of  St.  Margaret. 
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The  old  spring  of  water  still  exists  beneath  the 
church  and  was  only  closed  up  within  comparatively 
recent  years. 

From  early  times  until  the  year  1550  the  manor 
of  Paddingtoii  belonged  to  the  Abbey.  By  tradition 
it  was  the  gift  of  King  Edgar  and  its  possession  was 
confirmed  by  the  Plantagenet  Kings.  In  1540  it 
was  made  part  of  the  endowment  of  the  new 
Bishopric  of  Westminster,  but  on  the  suppression  of 
that  See  ten  years  later  Edward  VI.  gave  its  revenues 
to  Ridley,  Bishop  of  London,  and  his  successors. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  it  contained  no  more 
than  a  rural  village  the  earlier  history  of  which  is 
of  little  moment  in  the  story  of  Westminster  save  to 
emphasise  the  ancient  extent  of  its  area. 

If  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Palace  attracted  a 
wealthy  class  of  residents  there  were  on  the  other, 
hand   two  factors  which  made  for  the  assembling 
of   a  population   of   a  very   different  order.    The 
indiscriminate    charity    characteristic    of    monastic 
houses,  and  the  doles  distributed  on  the  anniversaries 
of  dead  benefactors,  brought  to  their  doors  not  only 
the  deserving  but  the  thriftless,  and  many  a  docu- 
ment speaks  of  the  poor  flocking  thither,  while  the 
privilege  of  sanctuary  would  attract  a  less  desirable 
class.     It    does    not    appear    when    any    extended 
privilege  of  sanctuary  other  than  that  common  to 
all    sacred  buildings  was  granted  to   the  Abbey, 
although  of   course  the  claim  of   remote  antiquity 
was  always  made  in  defence  of  it.     It  must  suffice 
to  say  that  the  first  record  of  any  fugitive  to  West- 
minster   dates   before   the   year    1117,    while    the 
extension  of  the  privilege  over  the  precinct,  still 
recalled  by  the  names  Broad  and  Little  Sanctuary, 
cannot  be  later  than  1198.    The  oath  which  had  to 
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be  taken  on  admission  was  not  stringent.  The 
fugitive  from  justice  or  vengeance  was  required  to 
swear  to  disclose  the  cause  of  his  coming  and  the 
names  and  condition  of  those  he  had  wronged,  to 
behave  himself  properly  and  to  observe  the  privi- 
leges and  customs  of  the  place,  to  submit  to  all 
judgments  of  the  president  and  carry  out  faithfully 
all  contracts  entered  into  within  sanctuary,  to 
satisfy  his  creditors  as  soon  as  might  be  if  he  had 
come  on  account  of  his  debts,  not  to  sell  food  or 
drink  within  the  sanctuary  without  license  of  the 
archdeacon  nor  without  such  license  admit  any 
other  fugitive  or  suspected  person  to  his  house, 
not  to  carry  weapons  nor  go  out  of  sanctuary  by 
day  or  night  without  leave  unless  he  had  concluded 
with  his  adversaries,  not  to  defame  other  fugitives, 
and  not  to  do  violence  or  suffer  it  to  be  done  to 
any  other  inmate. 

The  inmates  were  not  confined,  as  some  have 
supposed,  to  a  particular  building  which  was  in 
reality  a  sort  of  detached  belfry  and  chapel  of  two 
storeys  the  lower  of  which  served  until  the  eighteenth 
century  as  the  cellars  of  the  Three  Tuns  Inn,  but 
were  at  liberty  to  dwell  in  the  various  houses  and 
tenements  within  the  precinct,  though  no  record 
exists  of  rents  or  other  charges  made  on  them  other- 
wise than  as  ordinary  tenants. 

That  the  character  of  the  inmates  of  Sanctuary 
was  reflected  outside  the  precinct  is  evident  from 
the  lane  which  bordered  on  it.  Thevenlane  or 
Thieves'  I^ane  is  commonly  said  to  have  been  so 
called  from  the  fact  that  thieves  were  brought  that 
way  to  the  Gatehouse  prison  in  order  that  they 
might  not  enter  the  precinct  and  so  obtain  immunity 
from  forcible  detention.  Indeed  this  statement 
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Froth  an  engraving  by  /.  /'.  Smith 
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has  the  authority  of  Stow  and  has  been  copied 
uniformly  by  subsequent  writers.  But  the  lane  was 
thus  called  at  least  thirty-five  years  before  the 
prison  was  built  and  may  therefore  be  taken  to 
attest  the  character  of  its  inhabitants  rather  than 
the  nature  of  the  traffic  through  it,  unless  indeed 
there  were  some  older  structure  on  the  same  site 
the  record  of  which  does  not  appear.  In  a  later 
day  Thevenlane  came  to  be  known  as  Bow  Lane  or 
Bow  Street  but  the  change  of  name  does  not  seem 
to  have  involved  any  improvement  in  the  repute  of 
its  inhabitants.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  it  was  written  of  them  that  they  "  are  of 
the  lowest  order  and  aggravate  by  their  numbers 
that  nuisance  which  the  filthiness  of  their  persons 
and  the  narrowness  of  the  avenues  had  already- 
created. " 

It  will  be  convenient  before  leaving  the  subject 
of  the  Sanctuary  to  anticipate  a  little  and  note 
something  of  its  later  history.  In  1378  one  Robert 
Hawle  escaped  from  the  Tower  and  reached  the 
precinct.  He  was  pursued  however  by  Sir  Alan 
Boxhall,  the  Constable  of  the  Tower,  together  with 
Sir  Ralph  Ferrars  and  a  company  of  soldiers. 
Hawle  fled  into  the  church  itself  but  was  followed 
and  slain  in  the  choir  while  divine  service  was  going 
on.  For  this  gross  act  of  violation  and  sacrilege 
Boxhall  and  Ferrars  were  excommunicated  and 
subjected  to  a  heavy  fine.  Hawle's  body  was 
buried  in  the  South  Transept  Aisle.  For  four 
months  the  church  was  closed  while  the  whole 
question  of  sanctuary  rights  was  raised  in  parlia- 
ment. All  the  privileges  which  had  pertained  to 
the  church  in  old  time  were  confirmed  with  but  one 
modification  that  the  goods  of  debtors  might  be 
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seized  to  defray  their  debts.  Passing  over  other 
instances  of  violation  we  ma}'  note  that  Elizabeth 
Woodville,  queen  of  Edward  IV.,  fled  thither  for 
the  second  time  for  protection  in  1483,  bringing 
with  her  her  younger  son,  Richard  of  York.  She  was 
however  reluctantly  persuaded  to  yield  him  up 
with  the  result  that  he  passed  to  share  the  fate  that 
overtook  his  brother  the  uncrowned  Edward  V. 
Their  supposed  bones  were  found  beneath  a  stair- 
way in  the  Tower  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and 
now  lie  in  a  stone  urn  in  the  north  aisle  of  the 
Chapel  of  Henry  VII.  To  sanctuary  also  came 
Skelton  the  poet-laureate  in  fear  of  the  anger  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey  whom  he  had  satirised.  It  would 
seem  that  he  was  a  not  unwelcome  inmate,  for  there 
is  record  of  his  being  invited  to  dine  with  the  Prior 
of  the  monastery,  and  his  sharp  tongue  served 
doubtless  to  the  great  entertainment  of  men  who, 
though  monks,  were  not  unversed  in  the  affairs  of 
the  outside  world  or  uninterested  in  its  scandals. 
The  right  of  sanctuary  was  retained  even  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  monastery  in  1540,  but  it  was  so 
far  modified  as  to  exclude  those  guilty  of  such 
capital  offences  as  murder,  highway  robbery  and 
arson.  In  1566  Dean  Goodman  made  a  learned 
defence  of  the  privilege  and  succeeded  in  retaining 
it  in  the  case  of  debtors.  In  1623  however  the 
whole  system  was  abolished  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

Returning  to  an  earlier  century  the  first  notable 
addition  to  the  Abbey  Church  was  begun  in  1220 
in  the  form  of  a  I,ady  Chapel  east  of  the  church 
within  the  compass  of  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
Chapel  of  Henry  VII.  and  the  steps  leading  thereto, 
and  in  1245  Henry  III.  began  the  building  of  the 
present  church.  The  master-mason  of  the  latter, 
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or  architect  as  he  would  now  be  called,  was  one 
Henry,  who  was  almost  certainly  brought  from 
Reims  for  the  purpose.  The  plan  of  the  new  church 
was  entirely  French,  though  the  manner  of  the 
workmanship  is  English.  By  1269  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  church  was  ready  to  receive  in  the 
new  shrine  the  body  of  St.  Edward,  who  had  been 
buried  in  front  of  the  high  altar  of  the  older  structure, 
and  there  it  still  remains. 

Henry  III.  however  was  concerned  not  only 
in  the  new  building,  but  also  in  the  enrichment 
of  the  monastic  foundation  attached  to  it.  To  this 
end  he  granted  to  the  Abbot  the  holding  of  two 
fairs  yearly  each  of  sixteen  days.  The  first  began 
on  January  5,  the  day  of  St.  Edward's  death,  and 
the  second  on  October  13,  the  Feast  of  his  Transla- 
tion. The  London  merchants  were  attracted  thither 
by  the  remission  of  all  royal  duties.  The  fairs  were 
held  at  first  in  St.  Margaret's  churchyard  but 
subsequently  moved  to  the  larger  area  of  Tothill 
Fields.  In  1298  Edward  I.  in  place  of  the  two 
fairs  granted  one  of  thirty-two  days  to  begin  on 
October  13,  a  concession  probably  due  to  the 
exposed  position  of  the  fair  and  the  inclement 
weather  that  might  be  expected  in  January. 

Besides  being  the  scene  of  the  fair  Tothill  Fields 
had  other  uses.  One  ancient  document  describes 
them  as  the  place  where  the  champions  were  wont 
to  fight  and  instances  occur  of  their  use  as  the 
place  for  "ordeal  by  battle."  In  the  reign  of 
Richard  I.  a  certain  Ralph  Wigtofte  who  was 
chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of  York  was  accused 
of  plotting  the  death  of  the  Dean  of  York  and  to 
that  end  of  preparing  a  ring  and  girdle  "  cunningly 
intoxicated ' '  which  he  sent  to  his  intended  victim 
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The  messenger  however  was  arrested  and  the 
ring  and  girdle  burnt  before  the  people  in  Tothill 
Fields.  Of  this  locality  more  must  be  told  in  a 
later  chapter. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  rule  of  the 
Abbot  over  such  a  wide  area  as  the  early  charters 
assigned  to  him  would  escape  the  challenge  of  the 
neighbouring  bishopric  of  London.  The  charter  of 
King  Edgar  of  the  year  951  upon  which  the  Abbot 
relied  defined  that  rule  as  extending  as  far  eastwards 
as  the  modern  Faringdon  Street  and  New  Bridge 
Street,  northwards  to  High  Holborn  and  Oxford 
Street,  and  westwards  to  a  line  through  what  is 
now  Bessborough  Street  to  Berkeley  Square.  Early 
in  the  thirteenth  century  the  dispute  between  the 
Abbot  and  the  Bishop  of  London  came  to  a  head 
and  the  matter  was  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  others,  who 
issued  their  judgment  in  the  year  1222.  The  effect 
of  this  judgment  was  to  cut  away  part  of  the  east- 
ward territory  of  the  Abbot  by  the  exclusion  from 
his  jurisdiction  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand 
and  St.  Clement  Danes,  the  precinct  of  the  Savoy, 
and  such  portions  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Giles  and 
St.  Andrew's  Holborn  as  had  been  included  in  the 
older  limits.  On  the  other  hand,  his  rule  was 
extended  further  to  the  north-west,  and  the  whole 
area  thus  defined  formed  the  parish  of  St.  Mar- 
garet. 

The  two  main  roads  of  Westminster  of  this 
period  were  King  Street  and  Tothill  Street,  the 
former  of  course  leading  through  the  village  of 
Charing  to  the  City  of  London  by  way  of  the  Strand. 
Of  Tothill  Street  there  is  little  at  present  to  be  said. 
It  contained  a  few  houses  of  repute  and  an  inn 
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called  the  Cock  and  Tabard  where  by  tradition  the 
workmen  who  built  the  Abbey  Church  of  Henry  III. 
went  to  receive  their  wages.  The  master-mason 
himself  however  lived  in  King  Street.  At  a  later 
date  Tothill  Street  vied  with  King  Street  in  fashion. 
Somewhere  near  its  western  end  was  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  but  beyond  the 
fact  that  it  was  a  free  chapel  nothing  is  known  as 
to  its  origin.  For  a  reason  equally  unknown  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Margaret  had  by  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century  been  allowed  to  sink  into 
ruin.  By  this  time  there  had  sprung  up  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  wool  and  it  is  said  that  the 
munificence  of  the  wool-merchants  enabled  the  re- 
building of  the  church  from  its  foundations,  the 
Abbey  funds  being  responsible  for  the  renewing  of 
the  chancel  since  the  Abbey  took  the  rectorial 
tithes  and  applied  them  for  use  in  the  almoner's 
department. 

In  1294  was  finished  the  last  of  the  memorial 
crosses  set  up  by  Edward  I.  to  mark  the  stages  in 
the  funeral  journey  of  his  beloved  Queen  Eleanor 
from  Harby  in  Lincolnshire  to  her  last  resting- 
place  in  the  Abbey  Church.  It  was  designed  by 
Richard  de  Crundale,  the  king's  master-mason,  and 
set  up  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Charles  I.  It  is  unfortunate  that  no 
adequate  idea  of  the  original  design  can  now  be 
obtained,  though  it  lasted  in  a  somewhat  ruinous 
condition  until  the  year  1647  when  it  was  demolished 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  some  four  years 
earlier.  Hard  by  was  a  hermitage  and  a  tiny 
chapel  also,  which  would  seem  to  have  been  in 
occupation  right  up  to  the  opening  years  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  for  a  contemporary  document 
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speaks  of  the  burial  of  Robert  the  hermit  of  Charing 
in  the  year  1511. 

Between  the  Cross  and  the  river  stood  the 
Hospital  of  Our  Lady  of  Roncesvalles,  commonly 
called  the  Rouncyval.  It  derived  its  foundation 
from  the  gift  of  certain  houses  at  Charing  by  William 
Marshall,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  to  the  priory  of  Ronces- 
valles on  the  borders  of  France  and  Spain  about 
the  year  1229.  From  the  mother-house  there  soon 
arrived  a  small  contingent  of  brethren  to  form  a 
community  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  sick.  A 
chapel  of  some  dimensions  was  built  by  the  river- 
side and  there  too  they  had  a  garden  and  "  Our 
Lady  Wharf."  The  rest  of  the  conventual  buildings 
were  close  to  the  highway  and  it  may  easily  be 
imagined  that  these  formed  a  much  frequented 
shelter  for  the  pilgrim  and  the  sick  man.  It  ma}- 
be  mentioned  here  that  together  with  other  alien 
establishments  the  house  was  suppressed  in  1414. 
The  later  history  of  the  buildings  does  not  belong 
to  the  period  under  review.  The  village  of  Charing 
itself  was  small  but  fashionable  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  relatively  high  rents  which  were  paid  for 
houses  in  it.  Some  of  the  property  in  it  belonged 
to  Lucy  de  Berkinge,  mother  of  Richard  who 
became  Abbot  of  Westminster  in  1222. 

Nearer  to  the  Abbey  on  the  east  side  of  King 
Street  stood  a  house  which  became  of  considerable 
interest  at  a  later  date.  On  the  site  now  occupied 
by  the  United  Services  Museum  was  the  residence 
of  Hubert  de  Burgh,  Earl  of  Kent  and  Chief  Justi- 
ciary of  England  in  the  later  years  of  King  John 
and  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
Its  story  has  never  yet  been  accurately  told.  So 
far  as  it  can  at  present  be  traced  it  was  a  large 
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house  with  a  court  and  stables  the  property  of 
Richard  de  Ely,  Bishop  of  London  from  1189  to 
1199.  In  1198  the  Bishop  sold  it  to  his  cousin 
William  de  Ely  who  was  the  King's  Treasurer.  The 
land  upon  which  the  house  was  built  was  the 
property  of  the  Abbey  and  what  to-day  would  be 
called  the  ground-rent  was  a  yearly  payment  of 
two  pounds  of  wax.  Sometime  before  1221  William 
made  over  the  property  to  the  monks  as  an  endow- 
ment for  masses  to  be  said  for  the  souls  of  the  three 
previous  Kings  of  England,  as  well  as  of  his  cousin 
and  himself.  He  continued  however  to  dwell 
there  and  paid  an  additional  ground-rent  of  one 
pound  of  frankincense.  About  the  year  1223  the 
property  was  leased  to  Hubert  de  Burgh  for  the  sum 
of  140  marks  and  a  yearly  rent  of  three  pounds  of 
wax.  In  addition  the  Abbot  allowed  de  Burgh  to 
have  a  private  chapel  in  the  buildings.  About 
seven  years  later  a  fresh  chapter  in  its  story  com- 
mences. The  Earl  had  vowed  upon  the  cross  that, 
unless  any  lawful  impediment  prevented  he  would 
go  on  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land.  He  failed  to 
go  and  so  in  redemption  of  his  vow  he  dedicated 
his  property  to  God.  Three  priests,  Walter  of  St. 
Martin's,  Laurence  of  St.  Albans  who  was  rector  of 
Attleborough  in  Norfolk,  and  Richard  of  Woking- 
ham,  were  entrusted  with  the  sale  "  according  to 
what  they  shall  see  to  be  better  for  the  succour  of 
the  Holy  Land  and  of  the  souls  of  Hubert  and 
Margaret  his  wife  and  of  John  their  son  and 
Margaret  their  daughter."  The  property  was  sold 
to  the  Dominican  Friars,  in  whose  church  Hubert 
was  buried  in  1243.  In  1248  the  Friars  disposed  of 
it  to  Walter  de  Grey,  Archbishop  of  York,  who  on 
his  death  bequeathed  it  to  his  successors  in  the  see. 
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Next  to  the  Palace  of  Westminster  itself  it  must 
have  been  the  most  imposing  and  extensive  of  the 
many  noble  dwellings  which  had  grown  up  about 
the  vicinity  of  the  Court  in  the  thirteenth  and 
earlier  centuries.  Somewhere  near  it,  in  the  year 
1200  stood  the  town  house  of  Sampson,  Abbot  of 
Bury,  who  was  not  averse  to  turning  an  honest 
penny  by  letting  it  to  William  de  Castello  on  the 
condition  that  when  the  Abbot  should  come  to 
Court  William  should  allow  him  stabling  for  fifteen 
horses  free  of  cost. 

On  the  river  side  of  King  Street  was  the  mansion 
of  Richard,  King  of  the  Romans  and  of  Germany, 
the  only  brother  of  Henry  III.  It  was  backed  by 
a  garden  which  led  down  to  a  landing-stage  on  the 
river's  edge.  At  a  later  date  it  became  the  property 
of  Richard's  eldest  surviving  son  Henry,  who  in 
1270  made  it  over  to  the  Abbot  and  monks  of 
Westminster.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  the  house 
was  still  known  as  Almayne  and  from  the  records 
of  the  time  it  is  possible  to  show  that  it  stood  just 
on  the  edge  of  the  Mersflete  or  northern  boundary 
of  Thornea  on  a  site  afterwards  occupied  by  a 
hostel  called  the  Rhenish  Wine  House. 

In  concluding  this  short  account  of  early  West- 
minster it  may  be  of  interest  to  set  down  an  example 
of  the  kind  of  document  from  which  the  earliest 
history  of  the  town  and  its  topography  is  somewhat 
precariously  derived.  It  is  a  grant  from  Abbot 
Wenlock  (1283-1307)  to  Adam  the  smith  and  his 
wife  Emma  who  lived  at  Eye,  and  the  description 
of  the  property  made  over  may  be  thus  translated  : 
"  three  plats  of  land  in  the  town  of  Westminster, 
with  the  houses,  fishponds  and  ditches,  whereof  one 
with  the  house  built  thereon  lies  between  the  houses 
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and  the  plat  which  Michael  de  Burebrugge  holds 
for  his  lifetime  of  William  le  Brun  and  the  holding 
of  Alice  de  Wendene  formerly  held  by  Thomas  de 
Eschepe,  abutting  on  King  Street.  And  another 
plat  lies  between  the  holding  of  Adam  de  Rameseye 
and  that  of  the  lord  William  le  Latimer.  And 
another  plat  lies  between  the  holding  which  belonged 
to  the  lord  William  de  Percy  and  that  of  the  lord 
William  le  Latimer,  abutting  on  lyangediche."  It 
was  a  description  which  sufficed  for  the  time  when 
it  was  made,  but  only  by  the  most  careful  comparison 
with  many  another  document  of  the  same  kind  does 
it  become  in  any  way  adequate  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Westminster  of  the  far  past. 


II.  FROM  THE  BLACK  DEATH  TO 
THE  REFORMATION 

IN  the  autumn  of  the  year  1348,  the  plague  which 
came  to  be  known  as  the  Black  Death  reached 
Westminster.  From  the  beginning  of  November 
until  late  in  the  following  year  its  ravages  continued, 
especially  during  the  month  of  March.  L,ittle 
record  of  its  mortality  remains,  but  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  was  not  less  virulent  in  Westminster 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  inscription 
on  a  large  stone  in  the  South  Walk  of  the  Abbey 
Cloister  records  that  twenty-six  of  the  monks  died 
of  the  plague,  that  is  to  say  just  half  the  monastic 
roll,  while  the  fact  that  the  Rouncyval  seems  after 
this  time  to  have  been  in  English  hands  suggests 
that  the  mortality  there  was  even  heavier.  Parlia- 
ment was  of  course  prorogued  and  both  monastery 
and  town  were  in  sore  straits.  The  financial  diffi- 
culties into  which  the  former  inevitably  fell  are 
best  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  was  obliged  to 
dispose  of  jewels  and  ornaments  from  its  treasury 
to  the  value  of  more  than  three  hundred  pounds  and 
still  had  a  deficit  of  two  hundred  pounds  more,  while 
the  further  fact  that  the  number  of  monks  in  1362 
was  no  more  than  thirty-two  shews  that  the  effects 
of  the  plague  had  not  passed  with  the  disease  itself. 
In  the  town  business  was  at  a  standstill.  The 
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trade  in  wool  which  for  some  years  had  been  firmly 
established  had  disappeared  and  was  only  revived 
by  the  stimulus  given  by  the  royal  appointment 
of  the  town  in  1353  as  one  of  the  ten  official  markets 
for  wool  in  England.  For  the  following  ten  years 
all  the  wool  brought  to  London  had  to  be  conveyed 
to  Westminster  for  weighing.  The  market,  which 
was  not  confined  solely  to  wool,  consisted  of  two  parts, 
the  Long  Staple  standing  on  a  portion  of  the  site 
of  the  present  Bridge  Street  near  the  Palace  wall 
and  the  Round  Staple  to  the  north-west  of  it  close 
to  King  Street.  A  mayor  of  the  Staple  was  appointed 
and  a  mixed  council  of  aliens  and  Englishmen  was 
set  up  with  two  constables  chosen  by  the  latter  as 
executive  officers. 

The  stimulus  was  temporary  only,  for  with  the 
removal  of  the  appointment  rents  began  to  decrease 
and  the  merchants  to  forsake  the  town.  Accordingly 
a  further  effort  to  revive  its  prosperity  was  made 
in  1364.  The  old  fair,  which  had  not  been  held 
since  the  Black  Death  and  possibly  not  for  some  of 
the  lean  years  which  preceded  it,  was  again  established 
by  a  royal  grant  and  no  merchant  or  other  man 
was  permitted  to  buy,  sell  or  expose  for  sale,  any 
merchandise  within  a  radius  of  seven  leagues  save 
at  the  fair  itself.  As  in  the  enactment  of  1298  the 
fair  was  to  last  for  thirty-two  days  from  October  I3th. 
The  larger  houses  in  King  Street  began  once  more  to 
be  occupied  by  the  various  nobles  and  knights 
who  frequented  the  court  and  before  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century  various  buildings  of  importance 
had  been  added  to  the  town.  Among  the  more 
interesting  of  these  was  the  Gatehouse  Prison 
erected  about  1370  at  his  own  personal  cost  by 
Walter  de  Warfield,  cellarer  of  the  Abbey.  This 
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was  connected  with  the  Abbot's  chamber  by  a  wall 
built  by  Abbot  lyitlyngton  and  subsequently 
embattled.  The  Abbey  janitor  was  appointed 
warden  of  the  gaol  and  received  as  his  wage  from  the 
monastery  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  flagon  of  ale  daily 
and  a  new  robe  once  a  year.  The  Gatehouse  stood 
almost  upon  the  site  of  the  present  Crimean  Memorial 
in  the  Sanctuary  and  was  made  up  of  two  portions 
at  right  angles  to  each  other  with  a  gate  through  the 
building  in  each.  One  gate  faced  down  Tothill 
Street  and  formed  the  entrance  to  the  precinct  from 
that  direction.  The  other  gave  access  to  a  way 
which  led  by  a  further  gate  into  what  is  now  Dean's 
Yard.  On  the  west  side  by  Tothill  Street  was  a 
staircase  "  for  the  bringing-in  and  carrying-out  of 
robbers  and  felons  and  trespassers  to  be  imprisoned 
by  the  warden  of  the  gaol."  It  will  be  convenient 
to  relate  something  of  its  later  history  at  this  point. 

Here  in  1618  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  spent  the  last 
night  of  his  life  before  his  execution  in  Old  Palace 
Yard  and  wrote  the  ode  found  afterwards  in  his 
Bible  beginning  "  E'en  such  is  Time."  Here  too 
in  the  same  century  was  Colonel  Richard  Lovelace 
confined  for  three  or  four  months  after  the  rupture 
between  Charles  I.  and  his  parliament.  During 
his  imprisonment  he  wrote  the  poem  "To  Althaea 
from  prison  "  which  contains  the  famous  lines  : 

"  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 
Nor  iron  bats  a  cage." 

Here  in  1690  was  brought  the  famous  diarist,  Samuel 
Pepys,  charged  with  disaffection  and  with  having 
sent  information  to  France  of  the  state  of  the  Navy. 
The  Gatehouse  remained  as  a  prison  long  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  monastery.  Up  to  the  time 
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of  the  Commonwealth  it  would  appear  that  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  were  not  unmindful  of  their 
duties  towards  the  prisoners  in  their  custody,  as  the 
following  petition  shews : 

"  To  the  hob!e  Committee  for  the  revenue  of  the 
"  Collegiat  Church  of  S*  Mary  (sic)  WestmV 

"  The  humble  peticon  of  the  poore  prisoners  of 
"  the  Gatehouse  prison  Westmr." 

"Sheweth  that  the  late  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
' '  the  said  church  did  ty me  out  of  myndde  allowe 
"yerely  at  their  costes  and  charges  a  sufficient 
"minister  euery  Saboath  day  to  pray  &  preach  to 
"the  said  prisoners  and  to  Administer  the  Holy 
"Comm.  3  or  4  times  euerie  yere  and  a  sufficient 
"dynner  euerie  Comm.  for  the  Communicantes  and 
"  also  to  a  poore  prisoner  to  attend  the  said  minister 
"and  to  pray  with  them  dayly  2s.  6d.  quarterly  : 
"  So  it  is  (hob.le  Committee)  that  for  these  5  yeres  last 
"past  and  upwards  by  reson  of  these  troublesom 
"times  and  the  dissolution  of  the  said  Dean  and 
"Chapter  all  the  said  dueties  are  omitted  saving 
"  what  is  performed  by  a  poore  prisoner  dayly  whose 
"  wages  are  also  unpaid  above  5  yeres  last  past. 

"The  peticr.s  does  humbly  pray  such  course 
"may  be  taken  for  preaching  praying  and  admi- 
"nistring  the  Comm.  and  for  their  bodily  refreshm* 
"  and  Clarkes  wages  as  to  yf  honors  shalbe  thought 
"fitt  .  .  ." 

In  1659  one  Aquila  Weekes  the  keeper  of  the 
prison  died  and  was  succeeded  in  office  by  his  widow, 
who  subsequently  married  Sir  Edward  Broughton. 
In  1672  she  was  brought  to  trial  for  "  Extortion  of 
Fees  and  hard  usage  of  the  prisoners  in  a  most 
barbarous  manner."  Sentence  was  given  against 
her  and  in  addition  to  a  heavy  fine  she  was  removed 
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from  office.  The  custody  of  the  prison  was  given 
to  the  Sheriff  of  Middlesex  until  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  should  take  further  steps  in  the  matter. 
Nothing  appears  to  have  been  done  till  about  the 
year  1700^  by  which  time  the  prison  had  fallen  into 
a  considerable  state  of  decay.  A  lease  of  it  was 
then  granted  to  one  Captain  William  Taylor  who 
covenanted  to  spend  £500  or  as  much  more  as  might 
be  required  to  repair  and  furnish  it,  and  engaged 
also  to  pay  £5  rent  for  the  first  year  and  a  further 
£20  yearly  for  the  term  of  his  lease.  The  disuse  of 
the  prison  however  had  given  rise  to  the  practice  on 
the  part  of  the  bailiff's  officers  of  retaining  prisoners 
in  their  own  custody,  particularly  those  committed 
for  debt  as  likely  to  prove  the  more  profitable. 
This  practice  they  were  naturally  very  unwilling 
to  discontinue.  A  controversy  ensued  in  which 
petitions  and  answers  were  presented  and  malprac- 
tices alleged  on  both  sides.  Into  these  we  cannot 
enter  and  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  once  again  the 
Gatehouse  was  abandoned. 

By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  its 
state  was  little  short  of  collapse.  It  was  described 
by  Dr.  Johnson  in  1761  as  a  building  so  offensive 
that  it  ought  to  be  pulled  down  as  a  disgrace  to  the 
magnificence  of  the  city  and  a  continual  nuisance 
to  neighbours  and  passengers.  Finally  together 
with  the  adjoining  almshouses  it  was  demolished 
in  1776  by  a  Chapter  order,  though  as  late  as  1836 
one  of  its  walls  was  still  standing.  Could  its  story 
be  completely  related  it  might  provide  in  miniature 
a  history  comparable  with  that  of  the  Marshalsea 
with  the  added  interest  of  the  corruption  of  most  of 
the  officers  who  were  in  any  kind  of  way  connected 
with  it.  A  pleasanter  aspect  of  its  history  is  seen 
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injthe  many  bequests  made  by  the  charitable  for 
the  relief  of  its  inmates.  As  early  as  1470  one 
Robert  Ferbras  left  a  sum  of  money  for  distribution 
quarterly  among  the  poor  prisoners  of  this  and  other 
such  prisons  in  lyondon.  To  cite  one  other  similar 
bequest,  Mr.  Emery  Hill  in  1677  kft  twenty  shillings 
each  for  the  Gatehouse  and  the  Bridewell  to  purchase 
for  the  prisoners  "  twelve  peeces  of  Beefe  to  be  spent 
on  twelve  Sundays."  A  more  practical  legacy  was 
that  of  Mistress  Cornwallis  who  in  1731  bequeathed 
a  sum  of  £100  yearly  to  discharge  or  relieve  those 
imprisoned  for  debt,  the  administration  of  the  fund 
being  placed  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  put  on  record  an  account 
of  the  fees  by  which  the  keeper  of  the  Gatehouse 
proposed  to  recoup  himself  for  the  considerable 
expenditure  which  he  had  made  on  repairs. 

For  the  Dismission  Fee  of  every  Debtor  . .  18  6 
For  the  Dismission  Fee  of  every  succeeding 

Action  with  which  he  is  Charged  in  Custody  6  8 
For  the  Dismission  Fee  of  Committed  Prisoners  18  6 
For  every  Weeks  Lodging  from  every  Prisoner, 

whether  Debtor  or  Committed  Prisoner  and 

lying  two  in  a  bed,  each  paid  . .  . .  3  6 
For  every  Weeks  Lodging  from  any  Prisoner  who 

lay  in  a  certain  large  room  called  the  Park  7  o 
For  a  Copy  of  any  Prisoners  Commitment  if 

Demanded  . .  . .  i  4 

For  carrying  any  Committed  Prisoner  before  a 

Justice  of  Peace  to  be  Bailed  or  Discharged  i  o 
Paid  if  they  Lay  in  a  Bed  2  6 

In  the  year  1717  these  fees  were  reduced  considerably 
by  order  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  thus  adding 
to  the  Keeper's  grievances,  while  the  increasing 
use  of  a  House  of  Correction  in  Tothill  Fields 
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commonly  called  the  Bridewell,  built  in  1622  and 
described  in  1726  as  *'  a  more  airy,  wholesome  and 
safe,  prison  than  the  Gatehouse  "  provided  a  further 
factor  in  the  diminishing  of  his  income. 

If  the  old  chronicler,  kydgate,  is  to  be  trusted 
the  Westminster  of  the  early  fifteenth  century 
must  have  contained  many  who  deserved  imprison- 
ment. He  tells  of  a  poor  countryman  who  came  to 
London  to  seek  redress  for  certain  grievances.  No 
sooner  had  he  entered  Westminster  than  thieves 
snatched  his  hood  from  his  head  in  broad  daylight. 
Jyydgate  relates  also  that  his  countryman  encountered 
Flemish  merchants  everywhere  strolling  to  and 
fro  and  shouting  like  modern  pedlars,  "  what  will 
you  buy  ?  " 

Returning  to  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  it  is 
possible  to  discern  a  growing  antagonism  between 
the  monastery  and  the  palace.  Encouraged  by  the 
lack  of  interest  in  the  community  shown  by  the 
king,  encroachments  of  various  kinds  on  the  monastic 
privileges  and  property  were  common.  Two  stories 
illustrative  of  this  and  of  the  fitting  fate  that  over- 
took those  who  committed  such  trespasses  were 
for  long  current  in  the  monastery.  Close  to  the 
Jewel  House  there  had  been  of  old  time  a  little 
chapel  wherein  was  buried  in  a  leaden  coffin  a  certain 
recluse.  One  William  Ushbourne,  keeper  of  the 
palace,  took  council  with  a  plumber  of  the  church 
and  together  they  raised  the  coffin  out  of  the  tomb 
and  threw  the  recluse's  bones  into  the  well  in  the 
monks'  graveyard.  The  plumber  took  away  the 
coffin  to  his  house,  whereupon  he  suddenly  fell  down 
and  so  great  an  infirmity  of  body  thenceforth  held 
him  that  from  that  time  he  could  never  be  in  health 
but  dying  within  a  brief  space  he  migrated  from  this 
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world.  Undeterred  by  this  warning,  William  unjustly 
took  for  the  king's  use  a  close  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Prior  and  there  he  caused  to  be  made  a  garden 
with  a  tank  for  keeping  fresh  fish  there.  Now  it 
happened  upon  a  certain  fast-day  about  the  feast 
of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula  that  he  invited  certain 
neighbours  at  Westminster  to  dinner  and  having 
drawn  from  the  tank  a  large  pike  the  table  was  set 
out.  And  after  they  had  begun  to  eat  together 
the  said  William  hastily  ate  of  the  pike.  Forthwith 
as  he  swallowed  two  or  three  mouthfuls  he  began 
to  scream  as  one  demented  saying  thus :  "  Lo 
cometh,  lo  cometh  he  who  willeth  to  choke  me." 
And  thus  crying  out  often  most  wretchedly  he 
suddenly  collapsed  and  without  the  Viaticum 
miserably  gave  up  the  ghost ! 

The  antagonism  culminated  in  a  long  dispute 
between  the  Abbot  and  the  Dean  of  the  College  of 
St.  Stephen  as  to  the  former's  jurisdiction  within 
the  palace.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Vatican 
in  1377  but  was  not  finally  settled  until  1394,  when 
the  king  intervened  and  the  Abbot's  rights  were 
established  over  the  whole  Palace  with  the  exception 
of  St.  Stephen's  chapel  itself  and  the  smaller  buildings 
directly  connected  with  it. 

Mention  has  been  made  elsewhere  of  the  fire 
which  spread  from  the  Palace  to  the  monastery  in 
1298.  Some  necessary  repairs  were  of  course  taken 
in  hand  as  soon  as  might  be.  These  were  mainly 
to  the  refectory,  dormitory,  infirmary  and  nave 
of  the  abbey,  and  no  serious  attempt  was  made  at 
rebuilding  until  the  year  1344,  when  Bircheston, 
afterwards  Abbot,  set  about  the  construction  of  a 
new  cloister.  The  coming  of  the  plague  and 
Bircheston's  own  death  at  Hampstead  in  1349 
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brought  all  such  work  to  a  close  for  a  time.  The  new 
Abbot  was  Sinion  I,angham,  afterwards  Cardinal- 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  by  his  generosity  in 
life  and  his  bequests  after  death  made  possible 
schemes  of  a  most  ambitious  character.  Associated 
as  Prior  with  I^angham  was  his  successor,  Nicholas 
I/itlyngton,  who  was  not  less  enthusiastic  than  the 
Abbot  whom  he  served.  Between  them  they 
carried  the  cloister  to  its  completion  in  1365  and 
ten  years  later  I,itlyngton  set  about  the  rebuilding 
of  the  nave  of  the  abbey  church,  a  task  which  was 
to  take  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  but  one  which 
was  carried  out  with  a  close  adherence  to  the  style 
of  the  completed  choir  and  transepts,  thus  giving 
a  unity  to  the  whole  almost  unique  among  the 
churches  of  England.  In  strange  contrast  to  the 
severer  architecture  of  the  still  unfinished  nave  was 
the  glorious  tracery  of  the  new  I,ady  Chapel  of 
Henry  VII.  begun  in  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  part  contemporary  with  this  chapel 
was  the  rebuilding  of  the  parish  Church  of  St. 
Margaret,  begun  in  1481  and  consecrated  in  1523, 
whose  present  plain  exterior  gives  no  hint  of  the 
beauties  of  pinnacle  and  niche  which  once  adorned 
it.  The  south  aisle  was  the  first  portion  to  be  under- 
taken and  the  whole  cost  of  this  was  borne  by 
Dame  Mary  Billing,  widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Billing 
lyord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  who  lived  in  the 
Sanctuary.  The  rebuilding  of  the  main  body  of 
the  church  was  done  at  the  cost  of  the  parish  while 
the  cost  of  the  chancel  fell  upon  the  Abbey,  into  the 
coffers  of  which  the  rectorial  tithes  had  long  been 
paid. 

Among  the  customs  of  the  town  in  the  period 
under   review   was   the   festal   celebration   of    St. 
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Margaret's  Day.  The  chief  men  of  the  parish 
gathered  at  a  social  meal,  bonfires  were  lit  and  a 
procession  of  the  maidens  of  Westminster  was  led 
through  the  town  by  minstrels,  a  collection  being 
made  the  while  for  the  purposes  of  the  church. 
When  the  maidens  came  to  be  married  they  could 
hire  from  the  church  for  a  shilling  a  kind  of  coronet 
to  be  worn  at  the  ceremony.  Another  source  of 
revenue  to  the  church  was  the  observance  of  a 
custom  obscure  in  origin  though  not  confined  to 
Westminster.  In  the  third  week  after  Easter  were 
celebrated  Hock-Monday  and  Hock-Tuesday.  On 
the  former  day  the  men  would  go  out  with  cords, 
bind  those  of  the  other  sex  whom  they  met  and 
only  allow  them  to  purchase  their  freedom  with  a 
small  sum  of  money.  On  the  Tuesday  the  same 
practice  was  continued  but  the  roles  of  the  sexes 
were  reversed. 

From  a  very  early  date  the  site  of  Trafalgar 
Square  was  occupied  by  the  Royal  Mews,  where  the 
King's  falcons  were  kept.  There  is  mention  of  a 
keeper  of  the  mews  as  far  back  as  1230  and  in  1237 
that  office  was  held  by  Sir  Simon  Burley.  Shortly 
after  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  the  royal  stables  were 
erected  on  a  portion  of  the  site.  Among  the  historical 
events  connected  with  the  place  was  the  lodging 
there  of  more  than  four  thousand  prisoners  taken 
at  the  battle  of  Naseby  in  1645.  The  Mews  was 
rebuilt  in  1732  but  was  finally  demolished  a  century 
later. 

When  the  news  of  the  great  victory  at  Agincourt 
in  1415  arrived  in  I^ondon  the  relief  from  suspense 
was  so  great  that  the  mayor  and  citizens  came  on 
foot  to  give  thanks  in  Westminster  Abbey.  In 
cooler  moments  however  thej*  seem  to  have  repented 
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somewhat  of  their  pilgrimage  outside  the  bounds  of 
their  own  city,  for  they  were  careful  to  record  that  it 
was  not  to  be  taken  as  a  precedent  or  in  any  way  as 
derogatory  to  the  laudable  customs  of  the  said  city 
followed  hitherto. 

Among  the  oldest  of  the  more  celebrated  houses 
in  Westminster  was  that  occupied  by  the  Bishops 
of  Durham.  It  stood  on  the  site  of  the  Adelphi 
close  to  the  then  river  side  and  on  the  very  verge 
of  the  precinct  of  the  Savoy,  which  was  outside  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Abbot  of  Westminster.  The 
first  Durham  House  is  attributed  to  Anthony  de 
Bek  who  was  bishop  of  the  see  from  1283  to  1311. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Hatfield 
early  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
On  the  same  side  of  the  road  just  past  Charing  Cross 
stood  a  house  traditionally  occupied  by  the  King 
of  Scotland  when  in  attendance  at  parliament. 
For  a  long  period  after  the  decay  of  the  building 
the  site  was  known  as  Scotland  and  the  name  is  of 
course  perpetuated  in  the  modern  Scotland  Yard. 
Another  instance  occurs  in  Westminster  of  a  locality 
taking  its  name  from  the  native  country  of  its 
inhabitants.  On  the  site  of  the  modern  York  Street 
was  Petty  France.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the 
name  originated  from  a  settlement  of  French  refugees 
after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685, 
but  the  name  is  older  by  at  least  a  century  and  a 
half  and  more  probably  was  derived  from  a  habitation 
of  French  wool  merchants  who  came  for  purposes 
of  trade.  There  was  also  a  house  of  considerable 
size  known  as  Petty  Calais,  the  name  of  which  had 
probably  a  similar  derivation. 

Westminster  was  always  famous  for  its  inns 
and  taverns.  Colchester's  Tavern,  the  Boar's  Head, 
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the  Antelope,  the  Cock  and  Tabard,— such  are  some 
of  the  older  names,  but  the  most  famous  was  the 
Bell  in  King  Street.  Here  in  later  years  came 
Pepys  to  dine  and  many  a  noble  lord  to  put  up. 
In  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  it  became  the  meeting- 
place  of  the  October  Club,  a  society  of  country 
members  of  Parliament,  all  Tories  of  the  most  rigid 
type. 

In  spite  of  the  claim  to  an  earlier  date  made  on 
very  slender  grounds  for  Oxford,  the  distinction  of 
the  first  printing-press  set  up  in  England  must 
belong  to  Westminster.  In  1476  William  Caxton, 
a  native  of  Kent,  returned  to  England  from  Flanders 
and  settled  at  Westminster  possibly  because  his 
parents  were  already  living  there  but  more  probably 
drawn  thither  because  of  the  proximity  of  the  court, 
for  as  he  says  himself  he  hoped  "  by  the  favour  and 
countenance  of  His  Highness  the  King  to  succeed." 

There  were  two  vacant  shops  side  by  side  in  the 
Almonry  and  in  one  of  them  Caxton  established 
himself  by  Michaelmas  at  a  yearly  rent  of  ten  shillings. 
We  cannot  identify  the  exact  site  but  next  to  him 
was  the  glass-worker's  lodge  and  next  again  a  house 
of  some  pretensions  known  as  St.  Alban's  occupied 
by  one  Robert  Stowell.  Further  on  still  lived 
Thomas  Lacy,  husband  of  the  lady  who  afterwards 
as  Dame  Mary  Billing  contributed  so  largely  to  the 
rebuilding  of  St.  Margaret's  church.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  road  was  a  shop  occupied  subsequently 
by  a  dealer  in  hardware.  Over  the  doorway  Caxton 
set  up  his  sign  the  Red  Pale  and  in  the  following 
year  issued  the  first  dated  book  printed  in  England, 
The  Dictes  or  Sayengis  of  the  Philosophres. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  his  hopes  of  success 
were  not  unjustified,  for  at  Michaelmas  in  the  year 
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1482  he  began  to  rent  a  lodging  in  addition  to  his 
shop,  retaining  the  latter  probably  solely  for  his 
business  and  the  accommodation  of  his  assistants. 
For  this  new  apartment  he  paid  6s.  Sd.  yearly. 
It  was  only  a  single  room,  measuring  eighteen  and  a 
half  feet  by  seven,  but  it  was  evidently  a  desirable 
one  for,  save  for  a  brief  interval  between,  it  had  been 
previously  occupied  for  thirty-three  years  by  a 
certain  David  Selly,  a  man  of  considerable  wealth 
and  influence.  It  was  situated  over  the  outer  gate 
of  the  Almonry  and  its  windows  looked  into  Tothill 
Street.  We  can  trace  its  history  for  more  than  a 
century  and  it  is  no  very  bold  speculation  which 
places  it  on  the  spot  indicated  in  the  plan. 

Here  until  1491  Caxton  lived,  and  here  probably 
he  died.  He  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St. 
Margaret's,  to  which  church  he  bequeathed  some 
copies  of  his  books.  His  heir  so  far  as  his  printing 
business  was  concerned  was  his  assistant  Wynkyn 
de  Worde,  a  man  of  less  intellectual  attainment 
but  of  no  less  industry.  Wynkyn,  or  John  Wynkyn 
as  he  is  called  in  the  records  of  many  successive 
years,  carried  on  work  in  his  old  master's  shop  until 
Michaelmas  of  the  year  1499,  when  he  moved  to 
lyOiidon.  At  midsummer  of  the  same  year  the 
vacant  shop  next  to  him  was  taken  by  one  who  is 
styled  Jacobus  Bookbinder,  who  continued  to 
occupy  it  until  the  end  of  the  year  1507.  Wynkyn 
did  little  of  his  own  binding  and  it  seems  probable 
that  Jacobus  was  employed  by  him,  though  it  is  odd 
that  Jacobus  should  have  moved  to  Westminster 
only  three  months  before  Wynkyn  left.  Wynkyn's 
press  was  not  the  only  one  in  Westminster  during 
the  concluding  years  of  the  century,  for  in  1498 
Julian  Notary  established  himself  in  King  Street 
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and  together  with  one  Jean  Barbier  produced  the 
first  printed  edition  of  the  Sarum  Missal  in  England 
at  the  request  and  expense  of  Wynkyn  himself. 
Barbier  left  Westminster  again  in  1499  and  was 
followed  shortly  afterwards  by  Julian  Notary  who 
moved  once  more  to  London.  With  these  removals 
the  early  history  of  printing  in  Westminster  comes 
to  an  end. 

Wynkyn  however  continued  to  do  some  business 
in  Westminster.  Among  his  customers  in  1520 
and  the  following  year  was  the  Gild  of  Our  I,ady  of 
Rouncyval,  the  records  of  which  refer  to  him  as 
Mr.  Wylkyns  the  prynter  and  note  the  payments  of 
small  bills  for  work  done  by  him.  These  are  of 
special  interest  as  being  probably  the  earliest  infor- 
mation as  to  the  cost  of  ordinary  printing  apart 
from  that  of  books.  The  Gild  was  accustomed  to 
paste  on  the  various  church  doors  of  Condon  and 
Westminster  copies  of  an  Indulgence  granted  to  it 
by  various  bishops.  This  Indulgence  was  printed 
on  sheets  of  paper  about  ten  inches  by  seven  and 
Wynkyn's  charge  in  these  years  was  at  the  rate  of 
eightpence  a  hundred.  For  some  unknown  reason 
the  Gild  employed  another  printer,  Robert  Copland, 
in  the  years  1522  and  1523.  Copland's  charges  in 
the  former  year  were  much  less  than  those  of  Wynkyn, 
whose  assistant  he  had  once  been,  but  it  is  note- 
worthy that  having  gained  the  Gild  custom  he 
promptly  began  to  charge  at  a  higher  rate. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the 
Rouncyval  came  into  English  hands  after  the  Black 
Death.  Its  connection  with  its  parent  house  in 
Navarre  still  continued  and  it  was  accordingl}- 
suppressed  together  with  other  alien  priories  by 
Henry  V.  The  chapel  and  hospital  still  however 
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served  their  former  uses.  Free  from  all  outside 
jurisdiction  the  chapel  had  an  independent  existence 
under  a  priest  appointed  by  the  king.  Its  worship 
was  assisted  by  a  fraternity  founded  about  1378 
and  known  as  the  Fraternity  or  Gild  of  Our  Lady 
of  Rouncyval.  This  brotherhood  not  only  provided 
the  chapel  with  most  of  its  accessories  but  undertook 
the  repairs  of  all  the  priory  buildings  and  main- 
tained both  hospital  and  almsfolk  there.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  the  daily  cost  of  the 
maintenance  of  a  sick  man  was  one  penny.  Most 
of  its  funds  were  derived  from  collections  made  by 
its  officers  in  many  parts  of  England  though  it  was 
possessed  of  property  both  in  London  and  West- 
minster, lyike  all  other  such  societies  it  was 
suppressed  in  1547  and  with  its  suppression  all  the 
charitable  activities  which  had  characterised  the 
spot  came  likewise  to  an  end.  Its  property  and 
buildings  went  to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  courtiers 
with  some  pretended  claims  to  royal  gratitude,  the 
whole  story  of  the  suppression  forming  one  more 
incident  in  the  many  sordid  chapters  of  the  Refor- 
mation. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  hermits  at  Charing 
and  at  the  Abbey  but  these  were  not  the  only 
recluses  in  Westminster.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
parish  church  stood  a  small  house  directly  connected 
with  it  which  was  the  abode  of  an  anchorite,  in  this 
case  generally  a  woman  who  in  her  pious  seclusion 
undertook  the  washing  of  the  altar  linen  of  the 
church  and  in  some  cases  the  actual  cleaning  of  the 
interior.  The  house  itself  with  some  additions 
afterwards  became  the  vicarage  and  was  not  pulled 
down  until  1778. 

In  January   of    the  year  1540  Abbot  Benson 
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signed  his  name  to  a  deed  surrendering  the  monastery 
to  Henry  VIII.,  and  Westminster  was  deprived, 
save  for  a  short  period  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  of  the 
picturesque  monastic  figures  to  which  it  had  been 
accustomed  from  its  earliest  history.  The  passing 
of  the  monks  must  have  made  a  considerable  differ- 
ence to  the  poor  of  the  town.  No  longer  could  they 
gather  at  the  Abbey  gates  for  doles  or  rejoice  at  the 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  some  Abbey  benefactor, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  subsequent  records 
abound  with  references  to  poverty  and  the  pious 
endeavours  of  many  a  good  citizen  to  relieve  it. 

There  was  however  a  certain  continuity  between 
the  old  and  the  new.  The  last  Abbot  became  the 
first  Dean  and  some  of  the  monks  were  provided 
with  prebends  or  lesser  offices  in  the  College  of  St. 
Peter,  Westminster,  as  the  new  foundation  was 
called.  There  had  long  been  a  monastic  school 
carried  on  in  the  West  Cloister  and  there  is  evidence 
which  goes  to  shew  that  this  was  no  mere  school  for 
novices  of  the  monastery  itself.  As  far  back  as 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  a  salary  was  paid  to  a  master 
for  teaching  grammar  while  the  vicinity  of  Court 
and  Parliament  with  the  consequent  assemblage 
of  important  folk  might  seem  to  demand  the  existence 
of  a  school  of  some  kind.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
foundation  in  its  concrete  form  belongs  to  the 
establishment  of  Henry  VIII.  who  made  provision 
for  two  masters  and  forty  scholars.  The  latter 
were  nominated  by  the  Dean  and  twelve  Preben- 
daries, the  Dean  having  the  nomination  of  four  and 
each  of  the  Prebendaries  three.  lyittle  record 
remains  of  school  history  during  the  reigns  of  Henry 
VIII.,  Edward  VI.  or  Mary.  In  Mary's  time  the 
monastery  was  restored  under  the  Abbacy  of 
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Feckenham  for  a  brief  period,  but  the  existence 
of  the  school  seems  to  have  been  tin  threatened. 
The  liberal  education  of  youth  had  been  one  of  the 
professed  aims  of  Henry  VIII.  and  when  in  1560 
Queen  Elizabeth  granted  a  new  charter  to  the 
College  she  was  careful  to  preserve  and  indeed  to 
enlarge  upon  her  father's  ideas. 

The  forty  scholars  were  accommodated  in  the 
ancient  granary  of  the  monastery,  a  building  which 
occupied  a  site  on  the  southern  part  of  the  present 
open  space  in  Dean's  Yard.  Their  meals  were 
taken  then  as  now  in  "  College  Hall  "  as  the  dining- 
hall  of  the  Abbot  came  to  be  called.  This  like  the 
granary  was  erected  by  the  famous  builder,  Abbot 
Litlyngton,  in  the  latter  years  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  In  the  first  days  of  the  school  these  meals 
were  taken  in  common  with  the  other  members  of 
the  College  from  the  Dean  and  resident  Prebendaries 
down  to  the  servants.  Among  the  more  famous 
of  the  early  headmasters  was  Nicholas  Udall  or 
Uvedale,  the  author  of  the  earliest  known  English 
comedy,  "  Ralph  Roister  Doister,"  and  the  great 
antiquary  William  Camden,  among  whose  pupils 
was  Ben  Jonson. 
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IF  the  ancient  maps  may  be  trusted,  the  line  of 
houses  from  Westminster  to  London  by  way 
of  the  Strand  was  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  continuous. 
Among  the  many  buildings  on  the  river  side  of  the 
Strand  had  recently  been  or  still  were  the  town 
houses  of  no  less  than  nine  bishops,  the  most  notable 
of  which  was  Durham  House  on  the  site  of  the 
modern  Adelphi.  The  northern  side  however 
was  still  for  the  most  part  open  fields.  Here  and 
there  stood  the  mansions  of  the  wealthy  such  as 
Burleigh  House  on  the  site  of  Exeter  Street  and 
Bedford  House  near  Southampton  Street.  Not 
until  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  was  there  any  appreci- 
able exclusion  of  the  rural  views  which  the  houses 
on  the  river  side  had  long  enjoyed.  The  first 
important  alteration  of  the  post- Reformation  period 
was  the  building  of  the  old  Somerset  House  by 
Protector  Somerset  the  uncle  of  Edward  VI.  This 
was  begun  about  the  year  1549.  The  houses  of  the 
Bishops  of  Worcester,  Richfield  and  L,landaff  together 
with  many  adjoining  tenements  were  destroyed 
to  make  way  for  it.  The  church  of  the  Holy  Innocents 
"  without  the  City  of  London  near  the  wall  of  the 
garden  of  the  Abbot  of  Westminster  "  was  pulled 
down  to  provide  stone  for  it  and  as  this  was  in- 
sufficient, Somerset  determined  also  to  demolish  St. 
Margaret's  and  make  provision  for  parochial  worship 
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in  the  nave  of  the  Abbey.  Preparation  for  this 
was  at  once  begun,  "  but  the  workmen  had  no  sooner 
advanced  their  scaffolds  when  the  parishioners 
gathered  together  in  great  multitudes,  with  bows 
and  arrows,  staves  and  clubs,  and  other  such 
offensive  weapons,  which  so  terrified  the  workmen 
that  they  ran  away  in  great  amazement  and  never 
could  be  brought  again  upon  that  imployment." 
It  is  said  also  that  Somerset  had  designs  upon  the 
Abbey  itself  but  was  bought  off  by  large  payments. 
This,  however,  finds  little  confirmation  in  the  records. 
The  work  was  not  completed  when  Somerset  was 
beheaded  in  1552.  It  then  became  the  property 
of  the  Crown  but  it  does  not  appear  that  much  was 
subsequently  done  to  add  to  it.  It  was  evidently 
habitable  however  for  in  1596  it  was  in  the  tenure  of 
Baron  Hunsdon,  cousin  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  From 
the  time  of  James  I.,  who  changed  its  name  to 
Denmark  House  in  honour  of  his  queen,  it  seems  to 
have  been  regarded  as  part  of  the  jointure  of  the 
royal  consort.  In  spite  of  James  the  name  Somerset 
House  continued  to  be  applied  to  it.  Charles  I. 
built  a  chapel  there  where  the  full  services  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Church  might  be  performed 
for  his  queen,  Henrietta  Maria.  The  latter  returned 
to  reside  there  after  the  Restoration  until  1665, 
when  it  was  occupied  by  Catherine  of  Braganza, 
queen  to  Charles  II.,  though  not  formally  granted 
to  her  until  the  queen-mother's  death  in  1669. 
When  Catherine  left  England  in  1692  the  house 
seems  to  have  been  put  to  the  same  uses  as  is 
Hampton  Court  to-day,  and  apartments  assigned 
in  it  to  members  of  the  royal  household  and  others. 
When  in  1775  Buckingham  House  was  assigned  to 
Queen  Charlotte  the  old  Somerset  House  was 
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destroyed  and  the  newer  building  of  the  same  name 
erected  for  public  offices. 

The  extension  of  Westminster  was  expressly 
forbidden  in  1580  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  would 
not  allow  of  any  new  buildings  within  three  miles 
of  the  gates  of  the  city.  Moreover  only  one  family 
was  permitted  to  occupy  each  house.  A  further 
enactment  three  years  later  provided  among  other 
things  that  no  fresh  building  was  to  be  erected 
within  three  miles  of  either  London  or  Westminster, 
but  the  previous  prohibition  was  so  far  modified  as 
to  allow  of  two  families  dwelling  in  one  house.  About 
this  time  the  people  living  in  the  various  courts  and 
alleys  of  Westminster  were  described  to  "be  for 
the  most  part  of  no  trade  or  mystery,  and  become 
poor,  and  many  of  them  wholly  given  to  vice  and 
idleness,  living  in  contempt  of  all  manner  of  officers." 

The  coming  of  James  I.  to  the  throne  meant  also 
the  coming  to  Westminster  of  vast  numbers  of  his 
countrymen  in  spite  of  the  royal  remonstrance 
against  enlargement.  By  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  though  taxes  had  been  imposed  on 
the  more  modern  houses  and  a  prohibition  issued 
in  1674  of  further  building  Westminster  had  extended 
southwards  along  the  river  bank  to  the  horse  ferry 
and  St.  James'  Park  was  fringed  with  houses  on  the 
Tothill  Street  side.  The  outlying  districts  shared 
also  in  this  growth  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
exodus  caused  by  the  plague  and  the  decrease  in 
the  population  which  resulted  from  its  various 
visitations  this  growth  must  necessarily  have  been 
far  more  rapid.  The  tale  of  these  visitations  deserves 
record  in  some  detail.  It  begins  of  course  in  a 
century  which  does  not  belong  to  the  period  under 
immediate  review. 
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The  story  of  the  Black  Death  in  Westminster 
has  already  been  told  in  so  far  as  the  scanty  evidence 
will  allow.  Of  five  other  visitations  of  less  severity 
in  the  same  century  little  more  than  the  record 
of  their  coming  remains,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
year  1563  that  the  plague  definitely  became  once 
more  a  thing  of  terror,  though  an  unusually  heavy 
mortality  twenty  years  previously  may  suggest 
an  epidemic  of  some  kind. 

A  careful  registrar  of  the  year  1557  entered  against 
the  record  of  the  burials  of  a  large  number  of  folk 
the  disease  or  accident  which  was  the  cause  of  death. 
The  constant  recurrence  of  the  '  burning  ague  '  and 
the  '  pining  sickness '  among  these  points  to  the 
insanitary  conditions  in  which  the  great  majority 
of  the  Westminster  folk  lived.  Crowded  and 
narrow  courts,  an  entire  absence  of  drainage  save 
that  which  the  ditches  supplied,  the  marshy  character 
of  much  of  the  district,  all  these  combined  with  the 
squalid  character  of  the  dwellings  in  the  poorer 
parts  tended  to  render  the  population  an  easy  prey 
to  a  visitation  from  without.  In  1563  that  visitation 
came  and  for  upwards  of  a  century  its  shadow  lay 
more  or  less  darkly  upon  the  town.  In  this  first 
year  nearly  six  hundred  deaths  were  attributed  to 
the  plague,  almost  one-half  of  which  occurred  in 
September,  always  the  most  fatal  of  months  to  the 
plague  victims.  The  only  persons  who  profited 
were  a  painter  of  Tothill  Street  who  was  employed 
to  make  blue  crosses  to  be  fixed  upon  the  doors 
of  the  visited  houses  and  a  certain  John  Welch  who 
was  commissioned  to  kill  and  bury  all  the  dogs  that 
he  could  catch. 

The  plague  ceased  in  the  middle  of  November, 
1563,  but  appeared  again  in  July,  1570.  Thence- 
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forward  until  1584,  the  winter  months  alone  shew 
no  record  of  death  from  this  cause.  The  disease 
appeared  again  in  August,  1592,  and  its  ravages 
continued  for  some  twenty  months.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  follow  the  story  year  by  year,  for  its 
recital  would  be  but  a  repetition  varying  in  detail 
only  from  the  foregoing,  but  some  mention  may  be 
made  of  the  more  serious  outbreaks  prior  to  the 
Great  Plague  of  1665.  In  1603  the  burial  register 
records  the  names  of  more  than  nine  hundred 
persons  with  the  plague  mark  lpl '  attached  and  it 
is  probable  that  many  such  burials  went  unrecorded. 
This  total  was  considerably  surpassed  in  1625,  '  tins 
most  lamentable  yeare  of  Contagion/  when  some 
fifteen  hundred  people  perished.  From  the  end  of 
July,  1636,  the  plague  again  pursued  its  ravages 
for  two  years  with  but  a  brief  interval  of  three 
months  at  the  beginning  of  1638,  numbering  four 
hundred  victims  in  the  first  five  months.  The  blue 
cross  affixed  to  the  door  in  an  earlier  day  gave  place 
to  a  ruder  daub  of  red  ochre  and  printed  bills  were 
also  used  bearing  the  inscription  Lord,  have  mercy 
upon  us.  Dogs  and  cats  were  ruthlessly  slain  as 
in  the  earlier  visitations.  Padlocks  were  purchased 
and  the  parish  beadle  was  required  to  fix  them  011 
the  doors  of  the  stricken  houses.  Watchmen  were 
appointed  to  go  the  rounds  of  the  streets  and  searchers 
were  employed  to  enter  any  house  to  which  suspicion 
attached.  Among  the  practical  measures  adopted 
at  the  beginning  of  the  outbreak  was  the  erection 
of  what  to-day  would  be  called  an  isolation  hospital 
in  Tothill  Fields  but  which  then  was  generally 
referred  to  as  the  sheds.  These  were  entirely  inade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  the  time  and  in  fact  their  only 
merit  was  their  isolation  from  immediate  dwellings. 
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The  patients  were  fed  on  bread,  butter  and  cheese, 
and  beer  was  provided  for  the  visiting  physician 
as  a  precautionary  measure  before  entering.  This 
outbreak  cost  the  town  some  twelve  hundred  pounds, 
part  of  which  was  raised  by  a  levy  upon  the  landlords 
of  the  stricken  houses  and  the  remainder  from 
charitable  gifts  and  loans. 

This  lingering  if  intermittent  horror  came  to  its 
climax  and  its  end  with  the  Great  Plague  of  the  years 
1665  and  1666.  More  than  half  of  the  years  of  the 
century  which  preceded  it  had  given  their  toll  of 
victims  but  most  of  these  had  numbered  them  in 
tens  and  hundreds  while  this  final  visitation  claimed 
three  thousand  of  the  poor  alone  as  its  death-roll. 
The  plague  shewed  itself  first  in  I/ong  Ditch  in  May 
of  the  year  1665.  The  first  victim  was  a  certain 
Maty  Gale  who  was  removed  to  the  pesthouse  in 
Tothill  fields,  quickly  to  be  followed  by  Nicholas 
vSnow  and  his  wife.  These  latter  however  recovered 
but  remained  in  their  isolation  to  nurse  and  attend 
any  that  might  follow  them.  From  I/ong  Ditch 
to  Bell  Alley  and  thence  to  Thieving  I,ane  the 
infection  quickly  spread,  and  within  five  weeks  the 
scourge  was  raging  generally  through  Westminster, 
while  cases  began  to  be  reported  from  the  hamlet 
of  Knightsbridge.  Again  the  pesthouses  were  found 
to  be  too  small;  but  now  they  were  enlarged,  though 
of  course  to  an  entirely  inadequate  degree.  But  if 
the  accommodation  for  the  living  was  not  sufficient, 
provision  for  the  dead  was  even  less  so  at  least  in 
consecrated  ground.  About  1640  the  new  church- 
yard which  adjoined  the  Broadway  chapel  had  been 
enclosed  as  already  containing  its  proper  complement 
of  bodies,  and  now  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
use  the  open  space  of  Tothill  Fields  for  the  purpose. 
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Accordingly,  a  portion  of  the  vacant  land  was  set 
apart  and  walled  in.  Outside  the  wall  a  deep  ditch 
was  dug  and  a  bridge  gave  access  through  a  door  to 
this  new  graveyard.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
poor  victims  were  thrown  into  pits  with  little  or 
no  ceremony,  for  less  than  a  third  of  them  find  any 
entry  in  the  parish  registers. 

By  October,  1665,  according  to  Pepys,  there 
was  never  a  physician  and  but  one  apothecary  left 
in  Westminster,  all  being  dead.  It  is  pleasant  to 
record  that  no  instance  seems  to  have  occurred  of 
officials  leaving  the  post  of  duty.  The  boys  of 
Westminster  School  were  removed  by  boat  to 
Chiswick,  as  was  the  case  on  some  previous  occasions, 
and  all  those  who  could  do  so  naturally  deserted 
Westminster,  but  the  Overseers  and  Churchwardens 
were  at  hand  to  gather  and  administer  relief  and 
there  was  not  lacking  a  minister  brave  enough  to 
pray  with  the  sick  and  read  the  solemn  offices  over 
the  dead  when  this  could  be  done. 

Lime  was  employed  as  a  disinfectant  and  incense 
was  used  to  burn  in  the  visited  houses.  Drugs 
of  some  kind  were  frequently  purchased  and  nurses 
employed,  while  copies  were  distributed  of  Dr. 
Cox's  '  Divertions  against  ye  plague  '  which  we  must 
presume  to  be  some  recital  of  precautions  which  it 
was  considered  desirable  to  take  according  to  the 
best  authority  of  the  day.  Prior  to  this  particular 
outbreak  of  the  plague  little  attempt  seems  to  have 
been  made  to  trace  the  disease  to  its  source  or  to 
attack  the  causes  contributory  to  its  spread.  It  is 
true  that  in  1603  an  act  was  passed  which  empowered 
the  town  authorities  to  confine  to  their  own  abodes 
any  who  were  smitten  themselves  or  dwelt  in  a 
visited  house.  Anv  one  who  ventured  to  disobev 
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this  order  was  punishable  as  a  vagabond  by  whipping 
even  though  he  had  no  plague  sore  upon  him.  Should 
he  however  be  actually  suffering  from  the  disease 
he  was  liable  to  be  punished  as  a  felon.  Now 
apparently  for  the  first  time  some  definite  attempt 
was  made  to  attack  what  must  have  been  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  infection,  namely  the  open  ditches 
which  served  generally  as  sewers.  The  Mill  Ditch 
which  ran  along  great  College  Street  forming  one 
of  the  ancient  boundaries  of  Thornea  was  filled  in, 
but  others  remained  to  poison  the  atmosphere  of 
Westminster  and  lower  the  vitality  of  its  inhabitants, 
while  the  condition  of  the  streets  themselves  was 
noisome  to  a  degree.  These  latter  were  now  cleansed 
daily  and  men  employed  with  carts  to  collect  the 
filth  and  rubbish  much  in  the  modern  fashion. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  an  assessment  for  the  relief 
of  sick  and  poor  was  made  at  this  time  upon  all 
the  houses  of  the  town.  These  seem  to  have  been 
about  fourteen  hundred  in  all,  which  points  to  the 
relatively  slow  growth  of  the  population.  Doubtless 
the  long  course  which  the  plague  had  run  in  West- 
minster had  done  much  to  check  its  popularity  as 
a  place  of  residence.  With  the  passing  of  the  plague 
growth  became  far  more  notable  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  Fire  of  lyondon  was  a  contributory  cause  to 
a  somewhat  rapid  expansion  under  the  later  Stuarts. 

It  was  not  until  October,  1666,  that  the  plague 
shewed  any  sign  of  abatement.  In  the  previous 
month  more  than  seventeen  hundred  people  had  been 
in  receipt  of  relief  and  fifty -five  nurses  were  employed 
in  tending  the  sick  at  a  wage  of  one  to  six  shillings 
a  week  each.  The  same  slaughter  of  dogs  took  place 
though  a  new  method,  that  of  powder  and  shot, 
was  used  for  their  destruction.  It  was  recoin- 
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mended  that  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  future 
outbreaks  the  pesthouses  should  again  be  enlarged, 
but  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  done  and  the 
old  buildings,  now  covered  with  moss  and  lichen, 
remained  as  a  picturesque  survival  until  late  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
cleansing  of  the  streets  was  pursued  for  long  and, 
if  the  extraordinarily  high  rate  of  infant  mortality 
in  later  years  is  any  criterion,  the  unhealthy  condi- 
tions of  an  older  time  still  prevailed.  A  casual  order 
here  and  there  however  indicates  an  occasional 
endeavour  to  improve  upon  the  past.  New  sinks 
and  drains  attracted  the  attention  of  the  vestrymen 
from  time  to  time  and  bylaws  were  passed  as  to  the 
keeping  of  pigs  or  the  permitting  of  other  nuisances 
by  the  parishioners.  One  inevitable  result  of  the 
plague  appears  from  the  marriage  registers  of  the 
years  which  succeeded  it.  For  the  decade  1672  to 
1681,  the  average  number  of  marriages  was  no  more 
than  thirty  a  year,  while  in  1675  the  total  number 
was  only  twenty-one. 

It  seems  worth  while  to  record  in  full  the  names 
of  the  various  streets  of  the  period  with  the  number 
of  assessable  houses  in  each.  It  will  be  noted  that 
Knightsbridge  and  Kensington  seem  relatively 
uninhabited.  Retaining  the  spelling  of  the  original 
entries  we  have  : — 


King  Street     . . 
Bell  Alley 
George  Yard   . . 
Bore's  Head  Yard 
Whites  Alley  .. 
Gardener's  Lane 
Chequers  Aliev 
Bell  Yard 
Dufield's  Alley 


178  Wise's  Alley    ....  3 

4  St.  Stephen's  Alley  24 
43  White  Horse  Yard  4 

5  Round  Woolstaple  27 
3  Long  Woolstaple    . .  13 

84  Channon  Row. .     . .  22 

17  New  Palace     . .      . .  34 

10  St.  Margaret's  Lane  38 

6  Milbanke  Way        . .  14 
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12 

Love  Lane 

20 

33 

Greene's  Alley 

9 

23 

Broad  Sanctuary 

6 

29 

Little  Sanctaury 

27 

53 

Create  Sanctuary 

13 

2 

Church  Yard  .  . 

ii 

36 

Tuttle  Street  .  . 

96 

35 

Chappell  Street 

41 

5 

New  Gardner's  Lan 

e       12 

34 

Petty  France 

67 

20 

Cabbage  Lane 

12 

,ane   n 

St.  James'  Street 

24 

Longditche 

32 

••       3i 

Bow  Street     .  . 

54 

..       28 

Tuttle  Side      .  . 

25 

8 

Knightsbridge 

17 

..       16 

Kensington     .  . 

8 

It  is  noteworthy  that  only  about  a  dozen  of  these 
fifty-one  names  survive  in  the  topography  of  the 
Westminster  of  to-day.  Sturton  Ground  which 
took  its  name  from  Stourton  House  the  seat  of 
Lord  Dacre  of  the  South  has  become  corrupted  into 
vStrutton  Ground.  St.  James'  Street  is  not  the 
modern  street  of  that  name  but  the  highway  which 
was  the  continuation  of  Tothill  Street.  Bowling 
Alley  is  the  later  Tufton  Street  while  Duck  Lane 
is  to  be  identified  with  St.  Matthew  Street. 

One  of  the  immediate  effects  of  the  plague  was 
of  course  to  increase  the  poverty  of  many  who  had 
been  poor  before.  The  Great  Fire  of  London  in 
1666,  though  it  did  not  extend  to  Westminster,  must 
have  driven  many  homeless  folk  to  find  shelter 
there  even  though  the  plague  ravages  still  continued. 
To  the  church  of  St.  Margaret  and  not  less  to  the 
cloisters  of  the  Abbey  came  a  clamorous  crowd  of 
poor  folk  asking  for  food.  Collections  were  made 
in  both  churches  for  their  relief  and  the  Dean 
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generously  devoted  the  profits  of  the  market  to  the 
same  end,  adding  thereto  a  private  benefaction  of 
thirty  pounds  a  year  as  long  as  the  need  continued. 

While  the  plague  was  at  its  height  in  July,  1665, 
a  convenient  refuge,  both  for  the  inhabitants  of 
London  and  Westminster  was  found  in  Hyde  Park, 
where  an  extensive  camp  was  set  up.  Unfortunately 
however  the  infection  found  its  way  there  and 
claimed  many  a  victim,  while  others  died  from 
exposure  as  the  autumn  drew  on. 

The  park  had  been  thrown  open  to  the  public 
by  Charles  I.  only  about  thirty  or  forty  years  before- 
hand. In  1536  the  manor  had  been  made  over  to 
Henry  VIII.  by  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  West- 
minster. At  this  time  it  contained  both  woods  and 
pasture  land,  which  when  added  to  the  other  lands 
already  seized  by  the  king  gave  him  a  hunting- 
ground  which  extended  practically  from  Whitehall 
to  the  heights  north  of  Condon.  A  Ranger  was 
appointed  and  no  one  was  permitted  to  hawk  or  hunt 
over  the  whole  area.  Right  on  to  the  reign  of 
James  I.  the  Park  continued  to  be  the  scene  of  the 
royal  sport  and  it  is  on  record  that  among  the  enter- 
tainments provided  for  the  French  Ambassadors  by 
Edward  VI.  was  hunting  there.  After  it  became  a 
public  pleasure-ground  horse-racing  was  frequently 
held  in  it.  In  1645  under  the  influence  of  Puritanism 
it  was  ordered  that  the  Park  was  to  be  kept  closed 
on  the  Lord's  Day  and  on  all  Fast  and  Thanksgiving 
Days.  The  Serpentine,  which  contains  some  fifty 
acres  of  water,  was  formed  in  1733  by  the  order  of 
Queen  Caroline.  Prior  to  that  time  there  had  been 
several  ponds,  which  were  now  linked  into  one  and 
fed  by  a  small  stream  whose  course  was  diverted 
for  that  purpose. 
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The  closing  of  the  Park  ou  Sundays  was  of  course 
only  one  of  the  many  acts  which  marked  the  Puritan 
era  in  Westminster.  In  1643  the  House  of  Commons 
assembled  in  St.  Margaret's  to  take  the  Solemn 
league  and  Covenant  and  swear  with  uplifted  hands 
to  extirpate  "  Popery,  prelacy,  superstition,  schism 
and  profaneness."  In  the  following  year  the  brass 
effigies  on  the  tombs  in  the  church  were  stripped 
off  and  sold  as  old  metal,  and  the  screen  and  organ 
taken  away.  The  church  bells  were  rung  for  the 
King's  birthday  as  late  as  1648  and  thus  a  semblance 
of  loyalty  at  any  rate  was  preserved.  On  Christmas 
Day  in  1647  the  churchwardens  were  rash  enough 
to  decorate  the  church  with  rosemary  and  bay, 
and  to  allow  of  the  preaching  of  a  sermon.  This 
was  deemed  to  be  a  superstitious  observance  of  a 
"  Holy  Day  "  and  in  consequence  the  churchwardens 
were  arraigned  before  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  whole  course  of  the  Civil  War  was  marked  by 
religious  exercises  within  the  church.  Days  of 
humiliation  were  proclaimed  almost  with  prodigality 
and  may  be  considered  to  have  deserved  their  official 
title  if  they  all  resembled  one  on  which  two  preachers 
occupied  the  pulpit  for  seven  hours  between  them. 
Many  were  the  regulations  directed  towards  the 
reformation  of  private  life.  To  be  drunk  cost  five 
shillings ;  to  swear,  one  shilling  a  time ;  to  entertain 
on  the  I^ord's  Day,  five  shillings  a  person.  These 
and  other  similar  regulations  imply  a  gross,  however 
well-meaning,  intrusion  into  the  private  life  of  the 
citizens.  The  bell-ringers  seem  to  have  been  the 
chief  members  of  the  community  to  have  profited, 
for  every  victory  of  the  Commonwealth  was  celebrated 
by  their  efforts.  It  is  however  amusing  to  note  that 
they  received  eleven  shillings  for  ringing  for  the 
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Restoration  of  the  monarchy  but  only  three  for  the 
installation  of  Oliver  Cromwell  as  I^ord  Protector. 

St.  Margaret's  more  than  most  churches  had 
become  markedly  Puritan  at  an  early  date.  On 
Sunday,  April  I7th,  1614,  the  House  of  Commons 
attended  the  church  for  the  first  time  as  a  corporate 
body  to  receive  the  Holy  Communion.  Prior  to 
that  day  it  had  attended  the  Abbey  services  together 
with  the  Peers  or  else  accompanied  its  many  legal 
members  to  the  Temple.  The  Abbey  was  now  little 
to  its  liking,  chiefly  because  the  use  of  wafer-bread 
in  the  Communion  Service  had  survived  the  man}r 
changes  of  the  Reformation  period.  "  They  ad- 
minister not  with  commonbread  "  was  the  complaint 
in  the  House  and  it  was  accordingly  decided  that  the 
members  should  attend  St.  Margaret's  and  that  the 
Speaker  select  a  preacher.  Attendance  at  the  service 
was  by  an  order  of  the  House  made  compulsory 
and  tellers  were  appointed  to  note  any  that  might 
be  absentees.  The  practice  continued  through  the 
years  that  followed  but  the  Speaker's  nomination 
of  a  preacher  was  not  always  to  remain  unchallenged. 
In  1620  the  Dean  and  Chapter  pleaded  their  juris- 
diction over  the  church  against  the  appointment 
of  Dr.  Usher  in  that  capacity  and  asserted  that  if 
no  one  of  their  own  body  might  preach  no  outsider 
should.  The  matter  was  ended  by  invoking  the  royal 
authority,  which  proved  to  be  against  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Dean  and  Prebendaries  and  after  some 
postponement  "  Mr.  Dr.  Usher  "  preached  his  sermon 
and  received  the  customary  thanks  of  the  House  for 
his  pains. 

It  may  be  that  this  opposition  was  not  without 
its  effect  upon  the  history  of  the  Abbey  in  the  years 
that  followed,  for  the  breach  between  the  House  of 
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Commons  arid  the  Dean  and  Chapter  widened 
continually  until  it  became  complete.  The  Dean 
and  Chapter  were  dispossessed.  Bradshaw,  the 
chairman  of  the  regicides,  took  a  lease  of  the  Deanery 
for  forty  years  at  thirty  pounds  a  year.  Colonel 
Humphrey,  another  of  the  council  which  condemned 
the  King,  took  up  his  abode  in  the  south  portion  of 
the  Abbey  Muniment  Room,  where  the  smoke  of  his 
fire  may  still  be  seen  disfiguring  the  vaulting  at  the 
South  end.  In  the  Abbey  church  the  pulpit  was 
placed  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  lantern 
diagonally  opposite  to  its  present  position  and  the 
lantern  pews  set  with  their  backs  to  the  altar.  The 
plan  of  these  is  still  in  existence  and  shews  the  seats 
allotted  to  Bradshaw  himself  and  other  prominent 
men  of  the  time  such  as  I^udlow  and  Sir  Robert 
Harley.  The  pulpits  of  both  St.  Margaret's  and  the 
Abbey,  but  especially  the  former,  were  occupied  by 
the  notable  preachers  of  the  day  including  the 
notorious  Hugh  Peters,  who  more  than  anyone 
incited  the  Commons  to  the  final  condemnation  of 
the  King.  One  sermon  of  his  preached  on  December 
20,  1648,  is  still  extant,  or  rather  a  report  of  it  in 
which  he  is  described  as  referring  to  Charles  I.  as 
the  "  great  Barrabbas,  murderer,  traitor  and  tyrant " 
and  for  two  or  three  hours  doing  nothing  else  but  rake 
up  "  all  the  reasons,  arguments  and  examples  he 
could  to  persuade  them  to  bring  the  king  to  condeign, 
speedy  and  capital  punishment."  The  church  was 
not  always  happy  in  the  choice  of  preachers  made 
for  it  by  the  Commonwealth  authorities.  In  1657, 
on  representations  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
Cromwell  ordered  the  removal  of  one  Vyner,  the 
"  preacher  "  of  the  church  to  prison  and  also  the 
dismissal  of  a  Dr.  Warmstree,  the  lecturer  there  as 
a  "  notorious  delinquent." 
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The  restoration  of  the  monarchy  was  evidently 
welcomed  in  Westminster  after  its  experience  of 
puritanical  rule.  Among  the  first  acts  of  the  Church 
authorities  were  the  setting-up  of  the  Royal  Arms 
and  the  bringing  back  of  the  custom  of  decorating 
the  church  at  Christmas  with  holly  and  ivy,  but  an 
echo  of  the  years  just  past  is  to  be  found  in  the 
stipulation  that  the  old  '  Shooting-house  '  on  Tothill 
fields,  now  to  be  let  for  such  rent  as  could  be  got 
for  it,  must  not  be  used  for  "  Billiards  and  Tables, 
Cards,  Bice,  and  other  lewd,  vicious  and  unlawful 
games  "  !  A  proposal  to  get  rid  of  it  altogether  was 
successfully  resisted  by  the  parishioners,  who  claimed 
their  ancient  right  to  practise  archery  there.  The 
claim  was  compromised  by  an  arrangement  to  retain 
one  chamber  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  archers  and 
to  pay  forty  shillings  yearly  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
butts. 

From  the  time  of  William  III.  the  story  of 
Westminster  is  one  of  uninterrupted  development 
into  the  city  of  modern  times.  The  king's  adoption 
of  Kensington  Palace  as  a  residence  necessarily 
involved  the  flocking  to  that  neighbourhood  of  a 
considerable  population,  while  the  fact  that  the 
seat  of  government  was  still  in  its  old  place  did  not 
allow  this  migration  to  interfere  with  the  natural 
growth  in  the  vicinity  of  the  older  Palace.  In  the 
subsequent  history  of  Westminster  the  only  event 
which  can  be  said  to  mark  an  epoch  was  the  opening 
of  Westminster  Bridge.  The  linking  of  the  two  river 
banks  thus  accomplished  was  in  effect  to  recall  an 
echo  of  Thornea  itself,  though  now  there  remained 
no  marsh  to  cross  before  Thornea  was  reached  nor 
any  danger  to  fear  in  the  crossing  when  Thornea  was 
left  behind. 


IV.    THE  SEAT  OF  KINGS 

WESTMINSTER,  says  an  ancient  document, 
was  of  old  the  seat  of  kings.  There  is  some 
slight  evidence  that  Canute  had  a  residence  there 
in  1035,  while  the  interest  shewn  in  the  monastery 
by  both  Off  a  and  Edgar  may  suggest  an  even  earlier 
date.  We  are  on  historical  ground  however  when 
we  come  to  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  lived  much 
at  his  palace  in  Westminster  and  died  there  early 
in  1066  just  as  the  Abbey  Church  which  he  had  loved 
to  build  received  its  consecration.  His  bones  still 
rest  in  a  shrine  fashioned  with  lavish  skill,  not 
indeed  within  the  fabric  of  his  own  erection,  but  in 
the  church  which  was  built  in  the  thirteenth  century 
by  Henry  III.  to  replace  it  in  veneration  for  his 
memory.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  there  is 
but  one  other  shrine  in  England  where  the  body  of 
the  Saint  which  hallows  it  is  known  still  to  rest. 

The  first  builder  of  Westminster  Hall  was  William 
Rufus.  He  had  devised  elaborate  and  ambitious 
schemes  for  the  rest  of  the  palace,  but  died  before 
he  could  carry  them  out.  Not  until  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  was  any  considerable  addition  made  to 
the  structure.  In  his  reign  occurred  the  first  of 
the  many  fires  which  proved  so  disastrous  both 
here  and  to  the  later  palaces  of  Whitehall  and  St. 
James.  A  second  fire  broke  out  in  1298  and  did 
considerable  damage  both  to  the  palace  and  the 
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adjoining  monastery.  By  this  time  Edward  I.  had 
begun  the  building  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Stephen 
within  the  palace.  It  was  not  however  to  be 
finished  until  1364  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
extensive  repairs  necessitated  by  the  fire,  coupled 
with  the  ravages  of  the  Black  Death,  caused  the 
delay  in  its  completion,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
may  also  explain  the  lack  of  interest  taken  by  the 
Edwards  in  the  Abbey  Church,  where  the  Norman 
nave  had  still  to  serve  a  Gothic  choir.  Among  the 
many  names  that  appear  in  connection  with  the 
fabric  of  the  palace  we  may  note  that  of  Geoffrey 
Chaucer  who  was  clerk  of  the  works  from  1389  to 
1391  and  who  on  his  death  was  buried  in  the  Abbey 
Church. 

In  1394,  Richard  II.  began  the  alteration  of 
Westminster  Hall,  the  most  considerable  portion  of 
the  Palace  which  now  remains.  He  raised  the  walls 
some  two  feet,  cased  them  with  stone  to  carry  a 
new  roof,  and  added  the  northern  porch  and  towers, 
thus  giving  it  substantially  the  same  appearance 
that  it  presents  to-day.  As  far  back  as  the  twelfth 
century  the  Hall  had  been  used  as  a  court  of  law. 
The  king  was  the  fountain  of  justice  and  causes  were 
naturally  heard  at  the  royal  court,  but  since  "  justice 
followed  the  king  "  the  king's  frequent  absences 
from  Westminster  were  the  cause  of  the  greatest 
inconvenience  to  suitors  who  might  be  obliged  to 
carry  their  cases  to  some  far  part  of  the  kingdom 
or  let  them  go  by  default.  The  discontent  at  the 
prevailing  system  reached  a  head  in  the  time  of 
King  John,  and  finally  in  1225  it  was  enacted  that 
all  matters  of  common  law  should  be  heard  in 
Westminster  Hall,  and  gradually  other  causes  came 
to  be  heard  there  as  well.  This  development 
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demanded  considerable  extension  from  time  to  time 
of  the  accommodation.  West  of  the  hall  a  perfect 
warren  of  smaller  buildings  grew  up  to  obscure  its 
beauty  and  conceal  its  proportions.  It  is  in  the 
occasional  use  of  the  Hall  as  a  criminal  court  that 
its  human  interest  especially  lies.  Among  the  first 
of  such  trials  was  that  of  Michael  de  la  Pole,  Earl 
of  Suffolk  and  Chancellor  of  England,  who  had 
been  the  most  trusted  adviser  of  Richard  II.  He 
was  impeached  in  1386  for  misappropriation  of 
funds  and  lukewarmness  in  the  prosecution  of  war, 
and  condemned  to  the  loss  of  lands  and  grants,  and 
committed  to  prison  until  a  heavy  fine  had  been 
paid.  Two  years  afterwards  Sir  Robert  Tresilian, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  was  dragged  from 
sanctuary  whither  he  had  taken  refuge  and  tried 
for  treason.  His  condemnation  followed  and  he 
was  executed  at  Tyburn.  Here  probably  in  the 
very  hall  which  he  had  restored  Richard  II.  heard 
the  sentence  of  his  deposition. 

In  1535  Sir  Thomas  More  was  brought  to  trial. 
He  had  refused  to  recognise  the  validity  of  the 
divorce  of  Henry  VIII.  from  Katharine  of  Aragon 
and  had  resigned  his  Chancellorship  rather  than 
acknowledge  the  King  as  Supreme  Head  of  the 
Church.  He  was  condemned  to  death  but  continued 
as  boldly  to  maintain  his  refusal.  More  than  a 
century  later  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Straff ord, 
was  impeached  by  the  House  of  Commons  and 
brought  to  trial.  He  had  been  denounced  by  Pym 
in  the  House  as  the  evil  genius  of  Charles  I.  and, 
among  other  things,  of  tyranny  and  oppression  as 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  With  characteristic 
loyalty  to  his  king  he  wrote  advising  Charles  to 
sign  his  death  warrant  for  the  sake  of  the  public 
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peace.  That  the  warrant  was  so  signed,  however 
reluctantly,  remains  the  chief  blot  upon  the  memory 
of  his  royal  master.  Nine  years  later,  at  the 
beginning  of  1649,  Charles  himself  was  brought  to 
trial  in  the  same  place,  a  trial  the  most  momentous 
in  the  history  of  England. 

The  royal  standards  which  had  been  captured 
at  the  battle  of  Naseby  in  1645  were  hung  round 
the  Hall,  seeming  by  their  very  presence  to  taunt 
the  king  with  his  defeat.  Charles  behaved  with  his 
customary  dignity  and  denied  the  authority  of  the 
assembled  court  to  try  him,  an  attitude  which  he 
consistently  maintained  until  the  end.  Later  in 
the  Commonwealth  period  the  standards  taken  at 
Dunbar,  Preston  and  Worcester,  were  hung  in  the 
hall,  only  to  be  removed  at  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy. 

Cromwell,  who  three  and  a  half  years  before  had 
been  sworn  in  as  Lord  Protector,  was  on  June  26, 
1657,  invested  with  pseudo-royal  ceremony  with 
that  office.  For  this  ceremony  the  Coronation 
Chair,  which  contains  beneath  its  seat  the  Stone 
of  Scone  on  which  the  ancient  Scottish  kings  were 
crowned,  was  taken  to  Westminster  Hall,  this  being 
the  only  occasion  on  which  it  has  ever  left  the  Abbey 
church. 

A  large  number  of  other  celebrated  trials  took 
place  in  the  Hall,  among  them  being  that  of  the 
Seven  Bishops  in  1688  and  of  Dr.  Sacheverell  in 
1710.  In  later  years  the  most  memorable  was  that 
of  Warren  Hastings,  Governor-General  of  India,  which 
lasted  about  seven  and  a  half  years  and  resulted  in 
his  acquittal. 

Another  distinctive  use  of  the  Hall  was  in  con- 
nection with  the  festivities  ordinarily  attached  to  a 
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Coronation.  Here  the  banquet  was  held  on  the 
occasion  of  the  coronation  of  Henry,  eldest  son  of 
Henry  II.,  in  1170.  It  is  related  that  at  the  coro- 
nation feast  of  George  III.  the  horse  on  which  rode 
the  King's  Champion  entered  backwards  as  a  result 
of  his  careful  training  to  retire  in  this  fashion  ! 

In  the  seventeenth  century  much  of  the  floor 
of  the  hall  was  filled  by  the  stalls  of  booksellers, 
law  stationers  and  other  tradesmen,  the  profit  from 
which  went  to  the  Warden  of  the  Fleet,  while  among 
its  many  frequenters  were  the  shameless  folk  who 
strolled  up  and  down  with  straws  in  their  shoes  as 
a  sign  that  they  could  be  hired  to  give  witness  in 
any  suit  that  was  on  trial  in  the  adjoining  courts 
or  stand  bail  for  any  prisoner  who  desired  a  temporary 
freedom. 

Upon  several  occasions,  the  Hall  was  flooded 
owing  to  the  inrush  of  water  from  the  Thames 
at  any  unusually  high  tide.  In  1812,  the  Speaker  of 
the  time  records  that  on  October  21  he  saw  the  tide 
flowing  into  the  Hall  and  three  or  four  boats  being- 
ferried  in.  The  making  of  the  Embankment  put  an 
effectual  stop  to  this  danger,  though  some  of  the 
houses  in  Abingdon  Street  suffered  from  flooded 
cellars  until  quite  recent  years.  Upon  one  occasion 
only  does  the  Hall  seem  to  have  suffered  from  fire. 
For  the  record  of  this  we  are  indebted  to  an  entry  on 
February  20, 1631,  in  the  diary  of  Archbishop  Laud  : 
' '  This  Sunday  morning,  Westminster  Hall  was  found 
on  fire,  by  the  burning  of  the  little  shops  or  stalls 
kept  there  ...  it  was  taken  in  time." 

In  1512  a  third  outbreak  of  fire  destroyed  a  large 
part  of  the  residential  portion  of  the  palace  and 
little  attempt  was  made  to  restore  it,  so  that  by 
1536  the  larger  portion  of  it  had  fallen  into  decay. 
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The  possessions  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  in  the  shape 
of  vestments,  ornaments  and  jewels  must  have  been 
among  the  richest  in  the  kingdom.  The  chapel 
itself,  which  escaped  the  fire,  was  decorated  with 
extraordinary  lavishness  and  it  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that  for  splendour  of  ornament  it  was  not 
surpassed  by  any  building  of  its  time  in  Europe. 

After  the  fall  of  Wolsey  in  1529  Henry  VIII., 
ignoring  the  fact  that  York  Place  was  the  property 
of  the  see  and  not  of  the  cardinal-archbishop  himself, 
annexed  it,  and  by  Act  of  Parliament  it  became 
together  with  the  newly  erected  Palace  of  St.  James 
part  of  the  Palace  of  Westminster.  From  this 
time  the  Old  Palace  ceased  to  be  a  royal  residence. 
In  1547  by  the  passing  of  the  Chantries  Act  the 
College  of  St.  Stephen  was  dissolved  and  its  Chapel 
was  appointed  to  be  the  meeting-place  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  had  sat  previously  in  the  Chapter 
House  of  the  Abbey.  This  use  of  it  continued  until 
1834.  I*1  that  year  broke  out  the  last  and  most 
disastrous  of  the  series  of  fires.  Westminster  Hall 
escaped  for  the  fourth  time,  but  of  the  rest  of  the 
Palace  only  the  crypt  chapel  of  St.  Mar}-  with  the 
adjacent  cloisters  and  the  Jewel  House  on  the  other 
side  of  Old  Palace  Yard  survived  the  general 
destruction.  The  present  buildings,  which  form  the 
largest  Gothic  structure  in  the  world,  were  begun 
in  1840  to  the  designs  of  Sir  Charles  Barry.  It  is 
probable  that  in  including  a  tall  clock-tower  in  the 
design  the  architect  had  in  memory  an  older  structure 
which  dated  back  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  and 
was  known  as  the  Clochard.  A  certain  Ralph  de 
Hengham  who  was  Chief  Justice  in  the  King's  Bench 
from  1274  to  1290,  was  dismissed  and  fined,  so  the 
story  runs,  for  altering  a  record  in  some  matter  of 
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time  in  compassion  for  a  poor  man.  The  fine  was 
devoted  towards  the  building  of  a  tower  "  furnished 
with  a  clock  "  as  a  reminder  to  future  judges.  In 
early  days  the  keeper  of  this  clock  was  rewarded 
with  a  wage  of  six  pence  a  day  and  received  his 
appointment  from  the  sovereign  himself.  The 
Tower  in  which  the  clock  was  placed  stood  until 
1707,  when  it  was  pulled  down  by  order  of  Queen 
Anne.  The  bell  which  hung  in  it  was  known  as 
Great  Tom  of  Westminster  and  was  bought  for  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral.  On  its  way  thither  it  was  dislodged 
from  its  carriage  at  Temple  Bar  and  cracked.  As  a 
result  it  had  to  be  recast  and  in  the  process  much 
additional  metal  was  added. 

So  far  as  the  rest  of  the  modern  buildings  are 
concerned  they  were  designed  without  much  conside- 
ration for  the  ancient  topography.  The  present 
St.  Stephen's  Hall,  built  upon  the  old  crypt  chapel, 
reproduces  in  dimensions  generally  the  old  St. 
Stephen's  Chapel,  but  its  use  is  only  that  of  a  vestibule 
and  it  may  be  said  that  apart  from  Westminster 
Hall  itself  the  Old  Palace  has  passed  altogether,  since 
the  Crypt  Chapel  and  Cloisters  are  not  commonly 
seen  by  the  visitor,  while  the  Jewel  House  whose 
interior  dates  from  about  1380 — though  the  exterior 
may  be  a  century  older — is  so  hidden  by  buildings 
that  no  adequate  view  of  it  can  be  obtained. 

In  old  days  the  Palace  was  intimately  connected 
with  the  Abbey.  The  undercroft  of  the  Chapter 
House,  entered  from  within  the  church,  was  the 
old  "  Round  Treasury  "  of  the  Palace  and  a  hollowed 
pillar  in  the  centre  shews  the  old  depository  of  the 
more  precious  jewels. 

In  1882  the  opening  of  the  new  Law  Courts  in 
the  Strand  marked  the  end  of  the  ancient  use  of 
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Westminster  Hall  and  enabled  the  clearing  away 
of  the  buildings  which  obscured  its  beauties. 

The  first  act  of  Henry  VIII.  after  the  annexation 
of  York  Place  was  to  change  its  name  to  Whitehall. 
To  have  retained  the  former  name  would  have  been 
to  retain  also  a  perpetual  reminder  that  the  house 
belonged  still  in  justice  if  not  in  law  to  the  northern 
see.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  mansion 
of  Hubert  de  Burgh  which  stood  upon  the  site. 
It  had  served  to  house  some  thirty  of  the  archbishops, 
but  Wolsey's  ideas  were  far  loftier  than  those  of  his 
predecessors  and  he  made  considerable  additions 
to  the  original  structure  if  he  did  not  entirely  rebuild 
it.  The  King's  ideas  however  were  loftier  still. 
He  was  not  content  with  the  two  gardens  and  three 
acres  of  ground  which,  with  the  house  itself,  made 
up  Wolsey's  domain  and  he  forthwith  began  to 
extend  them  in  the  only  three  directions  open  to 
him.  From  Abbot  Islip  he  acquired  the  neighbouring 
houses  on  both  sides  of  him  from  the  Rouncyval  on 
the  north  to  L,amb  Alley  on  the  south  and  also 
the  land  co-extensive  with  the  Green  Park,  Buck- 
ingham Palace  and  grounds,  and  St.  James'  Park. 
The  area  actually  occupied  by  the  buildings  of  the 
palace  and  their  gardens  and  courts  was  more  than 
twenty-three  acres. 

One  effect  of  this  extension  was  to  bring  a  portion 
of  King  Street  within  the  bounds  of  the  Palace 
itself.  Gates  were  erected  at  each  end  of  the  enclosed 
portion  of  the  highway  and  the  northern  part  of  it 
thus  lost  its  name  and  came  to  be  known  as  White- 
hall. The  northern  gate,  which  wras  in  line  with  the 
south  side  of  the  Banqueting  House,  was  made  from 
the  design  of  Holbein  and  remained  in  position 
until  the  year  1759.  The  other,  which  was  known  as 
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the  King  Street  gate,  was  far  inferior  to  it  in  archi- 
tectural beauty  and  was  removed  some  thirty-six 
years  earlier.  Between  the  two  gates  on  the  Eastern 
or  river  side  of  the  highway  was  the  Privy  Garden. 
Further  towards  the  Abbey  on  the  same  side  of  the 
road  was  the  Bowling  Green.  Bordering  on  the 
Privy  Garden  ran  the  Stone  Gallery.  Among  other 
buildings  of  note  on  this  side  were  the  Great  Hall 
and  Chapel  near  the  river  bank  behind  the  Banqueting 
House.  On  the  park  side  were  the  Tennis  Court 
and  Cockpit,  the  latter  a  small  covered  structure 
with  a  hexagonal  interior,  together  with  numerous 
sets  of  private  apartments  and  offices.  It  is 
impossible  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  extent 
and  variety  of  the  now  vanished  buildings  of  the 
Palace,  but  some  conception  of  these  may  be  gained 
by  a  study  of  the  plan  and  from  an  interesting 
model  now  in  the  United  Services'  Museum. 

Some  further  details  of  its  architectural  history 
may  be  briefly  summed.  By  the  time  of  James  I. 
much  of  it  betrayed  signs  of  decay  and  the  king 
planned  to  rebuild  it  from  elaborate  designs  made 
by  Inigo  Jones  though  the  only  portion  of  the  plan 
that  was  actually  carried  out  was  the  building  of  the 
Banqueting  House.  A  similar  project  on  the  part 
of  Charles  II.,  who  employed  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
for  the  purpose,  came  likewise  to  nothing.  Some 
alterations  were  made  by  James  II.  and  for  a  time 
William  III.  contemplated  its  rebuilding,  but  the 
history  of  the  palace  as  a  royal  residence  terminates 
really  with  the  passing  of  the  Stuart  Kings,  for 
William  III.  disliked  the  place  because  he  imagined 
that  he  was  never  well  when  there.  In  1698  a  fire 
broke  out  which  almost  completely  destroyed  the 
palace  and  thus  the  Banqueting  House  "  besides 
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being  the  sole  relic  of  a  Whitehall  that  never  existed, 
is  also  the  sole  relic  of  the  Whitehall  that  was." 
The  present  building  known  as  the  Horse  Guards 
was  begun  in  1745  on  the  site  of  the  older  guard- 
house built  in  1641  for  the  gentlemen-pensioners 
who  formed  the  royal  guard. 

Among  the  many  historical  associations  connected 
with  the  Palace  of  Whitehall  the  last  moments  of 
Charles  I.  must  needs  rank  chief.  The  king  had 
spent  the  last  night  of  his  life  at  the  Palace  of  St. 
James  and  on  the  morning  of  January  30,  1649,.  he 
was  brought  on  foot  through  the  park  to  the 
Banqueting  House.  After  spending  some  time  in 
prayer  in  his  old  bedchamber  he  was  conducted 
through  the  window  of  an  annexe  on  the  north  side 
which  no  longer  exists  and  so  to  the  scaffold  in  front 
where  in  the  words  of  the  old  Puritan,  Marvell, 

"  He  nothing  common  did  nor  mean 
Upon  that  memorable  scene. 

But  bowed  his  comely  head 
Down  as  upon  a  bed." 

In  1533  Henry  VIII.  married  Anne  Boleyn  in  a 
private  room  in  the  Palace  and  there,  when  the 
Banqueting  Hall  had  been  turned  into  a  chapel, 
a  purpose  for  which  it  was  singularly  unsuitable, 
Prince  Charles  of  Denmark  was  married  in  1683 
to  the  Princess  who  became  Queen  Anne.  In  1654 
Oliver  Cromwell,  who  had  formerly  lived  on  the  other 
side  of  the  highway  nearer  to  Charing  Cross,  took 
possession  of  Whitehall  and  there  four  years  later 
he  died.  His  son  Richard  also  resided  in  it  for  his 
brief  tenure  of  office. 

At  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  Charles  II. 
at  once  took  up  his  residence  in  Whitehall  and  the 
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Palace  became  the  scene  of  those  extravagances 
which  marked  his  court.  From  there  in  1688  fled 
James  II.,  having  sent  his  queen  away  some  days 
earlier,  and  thither  in  the  same  month  came  William 
of  Orange  to  meet  the  assembled  lords  and  Commons 
and  be  settled  upon  his  throne. 

Among  the  famous  residents  at  Whitehall  other 
than  the  royal  family  was  the  artist  Holbein,  to 
whom  a  permanent  suite  of  apartments  was  assigned 
in  order  that  he  might  paint  the  interior  of  the  palace, 
and  the  infamous  Titus  Gates,  who  not  only  had 
apartments  but  a  pension.  General  Monk,  Duke 
of  Albemarle,  who  had  been  the  instrument  of  the 
restoration  of  the  monarchy,  was  provided  with  a 
house  by  the  cockpit  overlooking  the  park.  In 
short  the  palace  served  to  house  a  vast  number  of 
court  officials  and  noblemen,  while  among  its  inmates 
were  ladies  such  as  Nell  Gwynn,  I/ady  Castlemaine, 
lyouise  de  Querouaille  and  others. 

For  a  period  at  least  so  far  as  Westminster  is 
concerned  the  scene  must  now  change  to  Kensington 
Palace.  Soon  after  his  accession  William  III. 
bought  it  from  the  second  Earl  of  Nottingham  and 
employed  Wren  and  subsequently  Hawksmoor 
to  enlarge  and  in  part  to  rebuild  it.  Here  both 
William  and  Mary  died  as  also  Queen  Anne  and  her 
husband,  and  George  II.  Here  Queen  Victoria 
was  born  and  received  the  news  of  her  accession  to 
the  throne.  Among  its  most  notable  features  was 
the  magnificent  collection  of  pictures  made  by 
William  III.  containing  examples  of  Titian,  Vandyke, 
Raphael  and  many  another.  This  collection  was 
subsequently  dispersed  and  distributed  among  the 
other  royal  residences. 

The  palace  of  St.  James  was  built  by  Henry  VIII. 
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probably  from  the  designs  of  Holbein.  For  more 
than  four  hundred  years  there  had  stood  upon  the 
site  a  hospital  with  that  dedication  which  had  been 
founded  at  least  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century  by 
the  charity  of  certain  citizens  of  London,  for  fourteen 
' '  mayden  lepers. ' '  A  later  bequest  enabled  a  brother- 
hood of  priests  and  laymen  to  be  attached  to  the 
hospital  to  minister  to  its  unfortunate  inmates  and 
the  mastership  came  to  be  a  valuable  piece  of  prefer- 
ment. The  master  himself  seems  seldom  to  have 
been  resident  there  though  ever  ready  to  assert  his 
rights  against  those  of  the  Abbot  of  Westminster. 
In  1450  Henry  VI.  gave  the  mastership  to  Eton 
College  and  for  about  eighty  years  the  hospital  had 
an  uneventful  history.  It  was  then  acquired  by 
Henry  VIII.,  who  compounded  with  the  inmates 
and  annexed  the  adjoining  fields  once  called  Chisel- 
pette's  pasture  to  form  the  park  of  St.  James.  Of 
the  old  palace,  as  built  by  Henry  VIII.,  little  remains 
to-day  save  the  gate-house  which  faces  towards 
St.  James'  Street,  the  rest  having  been  destroyed 
by  fire  in  the  year  1809.  The  years  spent  at  the 
palace  by  Henry  himself  were  few  and  of  his  children 
Mary  was  the  only  one  who  had  any  real  liking  for 
it.  Here  her  last  days  were  spent  filled  with  tragic 
memories  and  forebodings.  The  loss  of  Calais, 
the  hatred  of  her  subjects,  the  thought  of  the  danger 
to  which  the  Roman  faith  would  be  exposed  by 
her  sister's  accession,  all  these  together  with  that 
more  intimate  sorrow  of  a  husband's  desertion 
and  her  own  childlessness  combined  to  bring  on  the 
lingering  illness  which  caused  her  death  in  1558. 

Almost  immediately  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  James  I.  granted  the  Palace  to  his  eldest 
son,  Prince  Henry,  the  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Walter 
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Ralegh.  The  alterations  which  were  considered 
necessary  took  so  long  to  carry  out  that  the  prince 
was  in  occupation  only  for  the  two  years  prior  to 
his  premature  death  in  1612.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  younger  brother  afterwards  Charles  I.,  who 
lived  there  until  his  own  accession  to  the  throne. 
Much  of  the  tragic  history  of  his  reign  has  its  con- 
nections with  St.  James'  Palace.  His  children 
were  kept  in  virtual  imprisonment  there  for  varying 
periods  and  from  there  the  child-princess  Henrietta 
was  conveyed  abroad  in  disguise  by  I^ady  Dalkeith 
in  1646,  to  be  followed  nearly  two  years  later  by  her 
brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  who  though  only  fifteen 
years  old  at  the  time  displayed  considerable  ingenuity 
in  effecting  his  escape  and  finally  reached  Paris  to 
join  his  mother,  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  whose 
Dormer  tenure  of  the  palace  had  evoked  much  protest 
both  from  its  extravagance  and  the  French  nation- 
ality of  most  of  the  servants.  During  the  Common- 
wealth period  the  palace  was  used  both  as  a  prison 
for  captured  soldiers  and  as  a  barracks,  though 
shortly  before  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  it 
became  the  residence  of  General  Monk.  Among  the 
later  residents  were  James  II.,  before  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  and  his  second  wife,  Mary  of  Modena. 
Queen  Anne  resided  there  while  William  III.  was 
alive  and  later  during  her  own  reign  St.  James'  Palace 
became  once  more  a  centre  for  court  functions.  The 
Palace  was  occupied  by  the  four  Georges  and  also 
by  William  IV.  but  the  purchase  of  Buckingham 
House  by  George  III.  in  1762  struck  the  note  of 
coming  change. 

In  1609  James  I.  expended  nearly  a  thousand 
pounds  upon  the  preparing  of  a  site  for  and  the 
planting  of  mulberry  trees  with  the  idea  of  stimu- 
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lating  the  silk  industry  in  England.  A  house  was 
built  and  a  keeper  appointed  to  have  the  custody 
of  the  garden.  The  position  was  evidently  of  some 
consequence  apart  from  the  salary  of  £60  a  year 
which  attached  to  it,  for  Lord  Goring  purchased  it 
from  the  previous  holder  Lord  Aston,  somewhere 
about  the  year  1632,  for  £800  and  the  residence 
attached  came  to  be  known  by  his  name.  In  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  garden,  which  had  proved  afailure,  was  abandoned 
and  the  house  occupied  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  Lenthal,  who  is  known  to  fame  for  his 
assertion  of  the  privileges  of  the  Lower  House  against 
the  order  for  arrest  of  five  of  its  members  issued  by 
Charles  I.  in  1642.  The  garden  itself  became  a  place 
of  public  entertainment  and  finds  reference  in  the 
diaries  of  Evelyn  and  Pepys,  and  at  a  later  date  in 
the  comedies  of  the  Restoration  period.  After  the 
return  of  the  Stuarts  and  the  death  of  Lord  Goring 
in  1671  Charles  II.  leased  the  house  to  Lord  Arlington* 
Rather  more  than  two  years  later  it  was  burnt  to 
the  ground  and  Arlington  House  rose  in  its  place. 
In  1702  it  passed  by  sale  to  Sheffield,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  rebuilt  it  and  named  it  after 
himself.  After  passing  into  the  possession  of  the 
Crown  and  after  much  alteration  and  addition  in 
the  reigns  of  George  IV.  and  Queen  Victoria  it  became 
the  building  which  is  familiar  to-day.  Its  reface- 
ment  with  stone  in  the  present  century  has  added 
much  to  its  dignity. 

The  story  of  St.  James'  Park  belongs  essentially 
to  the  royal  side  of  Westminster  history.  The 
name  goes  back  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  though 
it  was  occasionally  called  Westminster  Park,  but  the 
place  itself  for  more  than  a  century  consisted  only 
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of  grass  land  and  trees  with  a  number  of  small  pools 
which  with  one  notable  exception  were  converted 
into  a  single  canal  by  Charles  II.  A  duck-decoy 
and  an  enclosure  for  deer  were  made  and  a  governor 
actually  appointed  in  the  person  of  M.  de  St.  Evre- 
mond,  a  French  refugee.  A  diarist  of  a  few  years 
later  describes  the  park  as  "  full  of  very  fine  walkes 
and  rowes  of  trees,  ponds  and  curious  birds,  Deer, 
and  some  fine  Cows."  On  the  southern  side  of 
the  park  James  I.  had  established  an  aviary  which 
gave  its  name  to  Birdcage  Walk.  It  was  planted 
with  elm  trees  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  but  for  many  years  the  carriage-way  was 
confined  to  the  use  of  the  royal  family  and  did  not 
become  a  public  thoroughfare  until  1828.  A  year 
later  the  whole  park  was  thrown  open  to  the  public 
by  George  IV.,  who  himself  had  caused  considerable 
improvements  to  be  made  in  it.  The  Wellington 
Barracks  hard  b}-  were  erected  in  1834.  The 
principal  walks  in  the  park  were  the  "  Green  Walk  " 
between  the  Mall  and  the  park  wall,  the  "Long 
Lime  Walk,"  and  the  "Close  Walk."  The  last 
named  ran  by  "  Rosamond's  Pond,"  the  pool 
alluded  to  above  as  left  untouched  by  the  scheme  of 
Charles  II.  It  was  a  romantic  and  beautiful  spot 
at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  park  running  across 
the  west  end  of  Birdcage  Walk,  fringed  round  with 
trees,  but  if  we  are  to  believe  an  old  writer,  "it's 
melancholy  secluded  situation  seems  to  have  tempted 
more  persons  (especially  young  women)  to  suicide 
by  drowning  than  any  other  place  about  town." 
It  was  filled  up  in  the  year  1770  and  its  name  became 
subsequently  attached  to  another  pool  in  the  Green 
Park.  It  has  also  been  erroneously  applied  to  a 
reservoir  which  was  situated  below  Piccadilly,  the 
property  of  the  Chelsea  waterworks.  At  the  eastern 
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end  of  the  Mall  were  the  Spring  Gardens,  a  name 
still  preserved,  so-called  as  early  as  1598  from  the 
fact  that  if  the  ignorant  or  unwary  trod  upon  a  certain 
stone  they  were  plentifully  sprinkled  with  water. 

For  the  sake  of  record  some  brief  account  must 
be  given  of  the  later  history  of  the  park  and  its 
waters.  In  the  course  of  the  Great  War  from  1914 
to  1918  it  was  put  to  a  variety  of  uses.  The  ground 
opposite  the  Wellington  Barracks  was  for  a  time 
used  as  a  remount  camp.  Below  the  Mall  a  long 
line  of  buildings  was  set  up  to  meet  the  needs  both 
of  the  Admiralty  and  War  Office.  The  lake  in  the 
park  and  the  waters  in  the  grounds  of  Buckingham 
Palace  were  conceived  to  afford  too  conspicuous 
an  indication  of  their  whereabouts  to  enemy  aircraft 
and  were  consequently  drained.  The  site  of  the 
former  was  utilised  for  the  erection  of  lines  of  offices 
while  the  unfortunate  pelicans  and  other  wild  fowl 
were  confined  to  a  small  area  of  water  left  at  the 
East  end.  On  occasions  rows  of  lamps  were  set 
across  the  grass,  to  form  an  apparent  street  and 
confuse  the  geography  as  viewed  from  above.  At 
the  north-east  corner  wras  a  small  camp  with  an 
observation  balloon.  When  the  war  was  brought 
to  a  triumphant  conclusion  the  Mall  was  chosen  as 
the  site  for  the  display  of  captured  enemy  guns/ 
hundreds  of  which  from  trench  mortars  to  those  of 
the  largest  calibre  stood  in  close  rows  on  both  sides 
of  the  carriage-way  from  Buckingham  Palace  to 
the  Admiralty  Arch.  To  complete  the  record  a 
few  enemy  aeroplanes  were  displayed  at  the  East 
end  of  the  park  and  enemy  "  tanks  "  on  the  Horse- 
guards  Parade,  hard  by  huts  which  had  been  built 
as  recruiting  stations  close  on  the  site  of  the  tilt- 
yard  of  the  Tudor  period  which  occupied  a  portion 
of  this  area. 


V.    LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

IT  has  been  customary  to  assert  that  until  the 
year  1540  the  government  of  Westminster 
was  in  the  arbitrary  hand  of  the  Abbot  and  thus 
summarily  to  dismiss  a  subject  which  bristles  with 
many  difficulties.  The  decretal  of  Archbishop 
I/angton  in  1222  defined  the  limits  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Margaret  and  completely  exempted  it  from 
episcopal  jurisdiction,  but  that  was  only  to  place 
in  the  Abbot's  hands  such  powers  as  ordinarily 
pertained  to  a  bishop  in  the  diocese  over  which  he 
presided.  These  in  matters  of  law  related  mainly  to 
ecclesiastical  and  matrimonial  causes  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  probate  court  presided  over  by 
the  Abbot's  commissary,  generally  the  archdeacon. 
From  the  exercise  of  these  powers  even  the  Palace 
of  Westminster  was  never  entirely  exempt.  For 
instance  in  1315  the  official  acting  for  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Norwich  was  committed  to  prison  for 
venturing  to  serve  a  citation  within  the  palace 
limits  and  when  in  the  following  year  a  certain 
knight,  Thomas  de  Bykenore,  died  within  the 
palace  the  Archdeacon  of  Westminster  successfully 
maintained  his  right  on  behalf  of  the  Abbot  to 
examine  his  will  and  dispose  accordingly  of  his 
goods. 

Late  in  the   previous  century  Abbot  Ware  by 
means    of    his   commissaries,   the  Archdeacons    of 
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Westminster  and  Cremona,  excommunicated  one 
Robert  de  Wendone  and  his  son  William  for  contu- 
macy as  executors  of  the  will  of  John  Giffard,  and 
when  William  appeared  to  beg  the  removal  of  the 
sentence  he  was  ordered  to  go  in  person  to  Rome 
to  visit  the  homes  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul 
and  on  his  return  to  exhibit  letters  in  testimony  of 
his  visit.  Moreover  he  was  required  to  swear 
that  when  at  Rome  he  would  make  no  move  to 
obtain  any  reversal  of  the  Abbot's  sentence. 

Iti  1342  the  Abbot  successfully  maintained  before 
a  jury  his  rights  as  visitor  of  the  Hospital  of  St. 
James  to  appoint  or  dismiss  its  officials  and  to 
profess  the  brethren  and  sisters,  while  at  a  later 
date  he  was  empowered  by  a  papal  awrard  to  instal 
the  Dean  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Stephen 
within  the  Palace  of  Westminster.  The  Abbot 
also  claimed  that  clerks  condemned  to  death  before 
the  King's  Justices  should  be  handed  over  to  him 
to  receive  their  canonical  purgation. 

But  if  it  be  asked  what  further  part  the  Abbot 
took  in  the  civil  government  of  Westminster,  no 
satisfactory  answer  can  be  given.  The  Cellarer  of 
the  Abbey  built  the  Gatehouse  prison  late  in  the 
fourteenth  century  and  installed  the  Abbey  Janitor 
as  its  keeper  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  held  a 
court  as  at  some  other  monastic  houses.  Com- 
missions of  the  peace  were  established  in  1327  but 
it  cannot  be  said  with  certainty  that  the  Abbot 
appointed  the  Justices  as  did  his  brother  at  Bury. 
It  is  certain  indeed  that  he  appointed  a  coroner  as 
did  also  the  king,  for  in  1344  we  read  of  a  joint  inquest 
into  the  death  of  the  bellringer,  John  Karleton, 
who  broke  his  neck  by  falling  from  the  bell  tower. 
It  is  certain  also  that  the  Abbot  had  the  custody 
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of  all  prisoners  captured  within  the  liberties  and 
was  represented  by  an  officer  known  as  the  seneschal. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  quite  certain  that  all  ordinary 
causes  were  heard  by  the  King's  Justices  in  the 
Royal  court  at  Westminster,  and  when  in  1354 
the  Woolstaple  was  established  its  members  were 
empowered  to  choose  two  of  their  number  to  serve 
in  a  court  presided  over  by  the  Mayor  of  the  Staple. 
Among  the  duties  of  the  latter  was  the  appointment 
of  constables  for  special  service  in  the  Staple  and 
to  him  came  the  parties  in  cases  concerning  the 
non-payment  of  debts.  Debts  however  which 
were  owing  to  the  monastery  were  recovered  in  the 
usual  drastic  fashion  by  the  monastic  officials 
themselves,  who  employed  two  men  known  as 
"  Common  Pressers  "  for  the  purpose  of  distraining 
on  the  goods  of  debtors.  A  document  recording 
one  such  case  still  exists.  One  Bryan  Talbot,  a 
gentleman  by  birth,  for  he  is  described  as  Squyer, 
had  fallen  into  arrears  with  his  rent.  His  goods 
were  accordingly  seized  by  Nicholas  Wykyn  and 
Philip  Elstowe,  the  pressers,  but  their  value  made  a 
sum  total  pitifully  small.  There  was  probably 
a  tragedy  in  the  background  and  it  is  pathetic  to 
read  of  the  '  large  bedsted  legged  '  valued  at  only 
two  shillings,  the  '  litill  old  Ship  Chest'  which 
fetched  but  sixpence,  the  spinning-wheel,  the  bridle 
and  '  blew  pylyan  for  a  woman,'  the  water- tub  and 
the  spit,  a  box  and  a  broken  coffer.  There  were 
only  seventeen  articles  altogether  in  this  poor 
catalogue  and  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter, 
Westminster,  had  better  perhaps  have  exercised 
the  prerogative  of  mercy — but  we  do  not  know  the 
story  and  therefore  must  not  judge. 

Not  until  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
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do  we  meet  with  any  influential  society  of  towns- 
men from  whose  assembly  the  germ  of  self-govern- 
ment might  be  expected  to  develop.  About  the 
year  1450  the  Gild  of  the  Assumption  of  our  Lady 
was  formed  by  prominent  parishioners  of  St. 
Margaret's  and  within  a  few  years  it  numbered 
amongst  its  members  the  majority  of  the  residents 
of  repute  and  came  to  be  known  as  the  Great  Gild 
in  contrast  with  some  eight  or  nine  smaller  societies 
with  similar  aims.  It  is  true  that  those  aims  were 
solely  religious  in  character,  but  the  influence  of 
the  gild  in  the  parish  church  and  councils  was 
paramount.  It  appointed  and  paid  the  assistant 
priests,  provided  vestments  and  lamps,  and  held 
a  yearly  banquet  in  the  White  Hall  of  the  King's 
palace  or  at  the  residence  of  the  Archbishop  of 
York  in  King  Street,  at  which  some  hundreds  of 
people  were  present.  Many  of  the  churchwardens 
of  St.  Margaret's  were  from  time  to  time  Masters 
of  the  Gild,  but  the  two  offices  were  always  inde- 
pendent. At  the  time  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
church  the  Gild  contributed  largely  both  in  gift 
and  loan,  as  indeed  it  was  well  able  to  do,  since  it 
had  become  possessed  of  considerable  property  in 
Westminster,  London,  and  Kensington,  and  the 
rental  value  of  its  houses  in  King  Street,  Tothill 
Street,  Our  Lady  Alley,  the  Woolstaple  and  else- 
where amounted  to  more  than  £128  a  year,  a  large 
sum  for  the  times.  It  survived  the  dissolution  of 
the  Abbey  by  seven  years  and  though  then  forcibly 
dissolved  by  the  Chantries  Act  of  1547  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  it  provided  the  nucleus  of  a 
Vestry,  which  until  1590  was  a  general  assembly  of 
parishioners  and  slowly  but  surely  assumed  the 
direction  of  parochial  matters. 
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In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  the 
City   and  Liberty  of  Westminster  was  created  a 
borough  and  empowered  to  return  two  members 
to  parliament.     The  Vestries  of  St.  Margaret's  and 
St.  Martin's-in  the-Fields  were  alike  active  in  the 
promoting  of  the  candidature  of  their  nominees — 
and  it  would  seem  to  have  been  for  some  time  an 
understood  custom  that  each  should  nominate  one. 
There  is  reason  to  think  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
precinct  of  St.  Martin's-le-Grand  had  some  voice 
in  the  election  as  late  as  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century.     St.    Martin's-le-Grand    was    a    collegiate 
church  and  sanctuary  whose  site  is  now  occupied 
by  the  General  Post  Office  in  the  City  of   London . 
Its  deanery  was  given  by  Henry  VII.  to  the  Abbot 
of  Westminster  as  part  of  the  endowment  of  the 
King's  new  chapel  and  thus  the  precinct  was  con- 
sidered to  form  part  of  the  Abbot's  domain  and  its 
inhabitants  were  subject  to  such  rule  as  the  Abbot 
exercised.     In  favour  of  this  supposition  there  is 
extant  a  letter  written  by  the  churchwardens  of 
St.  Martin' s-in- the-Fields  to  their  brethren  of  St. 
Margaret's  in  1679  inviting  them  to  secure  the  co- 
operation  of   the   magistrates   and   inhabitants   of 
St.  Martin's-le-Grand  so  that  all  parts  might  agree 
unanimously  upon  the  two  persons  to  be  nominated. 
The    members    returned    were    generally    men    of 
influence  about  the  Court  and  for  a  long  time  it 
was  customary  for  them  to  make  a  generous  gift 
of  money  towards  the  necessities  of  the  parishes 
when  nominated. 

The  first  hint  of  revolt  against  ecclesiastical 
rule  appears  in  the  time  of  Gabriel  Goodman.  Good- 
man was  the  second  Dean  of  the  College  of  St.  Peter, 
as  the  successors  of  the  Abbot  and  monks  were 
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officially  styled.  Bearing  in  mind  the  past  rights 
of  the  Abbots  in  such  matters  Goodman  claimed  to 
appoint  the  Vestry  Clerk  of  St.  Margaret's  and 
directed  his  High  Steward,  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  to  notify 
the  vestrymen  of  the  election  of  one  Birkhead  to 
that  position.  The  answer  sent  back  was  short  and 
much  to  the  point.  The  position  was  already  filled 
by  Will  Ireland  and  it  belonged  solely  to  the  vestry- 
men to  choose  their  clerk.  It  would  be  tedious 
to  follow  the  intricacies  of  an  antagonism  that  lasted 
for  much  more  than  a  century  and  was  especially 
to  the  fore  in  the  time  of  Dean  Atterbury,  and  it 
must  suffice  to  say  that  though  they  met  with  many 
a  set-back  the  progress  of  the  townsmen  towards  the 
independent  administration  of  their  own  affairs 
was  sure. 

By  an  Act  of  parliament  in  1536  there  came  into 
being  officials  who  were  designated  Overseers  of 
the  Poor,  and  from  1561  the  records  of  their  activities 
are  almost  continuous.  Among  their  varied  duties 
was  the  care  of  the  sick  and  needy,  the  burial  of 
paupers,  the  placing-out  of  orphans,  and  the  licensing 
of  beggars.  The  deserving  beggar  was  distinguished 
from  his  less  worthy  brother  by  the  wearing  of  a 
pewter  badge  hung  upon  a  chain  which  entitled 
him  to  solicit  alms  without  fear  of  punishment 
under  the  severe  laws  of  the  time.  In  1578  there 
were  seventy-  two  recipients  of  relief.  The  Overseers 
were  entitled  to  exact  penalties  for  the  non-observance 
of  Sunday  and  for  trading  upon  festival  days,  while 
among  many  other  curious  sources  of  revenue  were 
the  payments  for  permission  to  kill  and  eat  flesh  in 


It  is  sometimes  stated  that  the  first  Act  for  the 
compulsory  relief  of  the  poor  dates  from  1601  but 
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the  Overseers'  Accounts  shew  that  a  rate  was  levied 
at  least  as  early  as  1561  and  that  the  rate  bore  some 
relation  to  the  rent  or  circumstances  of  the  payers, 
or  why  should  Mr.  Hodges  pay  45.  4^.  while  Mr. 
Gibbes  pays  only  izd.,  or  why  should  John  Hey  ward 
the  butcher  pay  6d.  when  Barnard  the  millener 
pays  is.  ? 

The  Accounts  are  bare  records  of  facts,  but  it 
is  possible  to  detect  in  them  a  kindliness  not  always 
found  in  the  later  story  of  Poor  L,aw  relief.  Such 
payments  as  that  of  fourpence  "  to  a  poore  may  den 
towards  the  curing  of  her  sore  legge,"  of  two  shillings 
for  as  many  shirts  "  for  a  poore  boye  which  layd  in 
ye  streetes,  and  now  put  to  a  master,"  or  again  of 
two  pence  "  to  a  powre  woman  being  a  suyte  at  the 
L,awe,"  exhibit  not  only  the  variety  of  objects  which 
were  considered  to  be  within  the  province  of  the 
overseers,  but  also  a  care  for  individual  needs  and 
rights  of  which  it  is  pleasant  to  read. 

The  sick  and  needy  were  dealt  with  in  various 
ways.  Those  who  were  impotent  of  mind  or  body 
were  in  many  cases  sent  to  a  lazar-house  at  Knights- 
bridge  accompanied  by  donations  in  money  or  in 
kind.  This  hospital  accommodated  about  forty 
persons  and  was  presided  over  by  a  warden  who 
rented  the  building  from  the  Abbey  and  doubtless 
recouped  his  expenses  from  the  charity  of  the 
benevolent.  We  are  told  in  1595  that  it  had  "  noe 
landes  or  Tenementes,  neither  one  groate  in  mony.  .  . 
but  onely  the  Charity  of  good  people  whch  is  muche 
decayed  from  that  it  was  wont  to  be."  The  warden 
who  makes  the  complaint  tells  us  that  his  patients 
came  also  from  St.  Bartholomew's  and  St.  Thomas' 
Hospitals  and  with  pardonable  pride  sets  forth  the 
names  of  fifty-four  persons  whom  he  has  been  able 
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to  send  away  healed.  His  expenses  amount  to  more 
than  £161  yearly,  of  which  £69  is  spent  in  bread  and 
£10  8s.  od.  in  "  drinke  "  at  45.  the  barrel.  The 
spiritual  needs  of  the  inmates  are  not  neglected, 
nor  is  the  charity  indiscriminate,  as  appears  from  his 
story  of  the  order  of  the  house  : 

"  In  the  morninge  euery  one  able  to  take  any 
paynes  accordinge  to  their  vocacbn  ys  occupied  and 
bitwene  viij  and  ix  of  the  clocke  in  the  fore  none 
on  the  workinge  daies  they  repaire  to  the  chappell 
to  heare  morninge  prayer  and  also  bitwene  x  and  xj 
aclocke  they  goe  to  dinner  and  haue  warme  meate 
and  porredge  accordinge  to  the  daye  and  afterwarde 
they  goe  to  their  worke  or  vocacbn  and  likewise 
bitwene  3  and  4  aclocke  in  the  afternoone  of  the 
same  daies  they  come  to  eveninge  prayer,  and  so 
in  due  tyme  to  supper  and  after  supper  to  prayer, 
and  then  to  bedd,  and  for  them  "that  be  beddered 
to  haue  their  meate  and  drinke  accordinge  to  their 
diet,  as  their  mynd  serveth  and  euery  one  ys  served 
in  his  owne  dishe  platter  and  tankard  to  kepe  the 
broken  from  the  wholl  and  so  likewise  their  lodginge, 
And  upon  Sabboth  daies  morninge  and  eveninge 
prayer  for  the  neighbours." 

In  the  final  sentence  appears  the  origin  of  a 
building  long  known  as  Trinity  or  Knightsbridge 
Chapel. 

Among  the  chief  of  the  parochial  relics  of  the  past 
is  a  Tobacco  Box  belonging  to  the  Past  Overseers' 
Society.  The  original  owner  was  a  certain  Henry 
Monck  who  was  accustomed  to  bring  it  to  the 
tavern  where  in  company  with  others  who  like 
himself  had  been  officials  he  was  wont  to  discuss 
parochial  matters.  In  1713  he  presented  it  to  the 
Society  which  had  its  origin  in  these  gatherings. 
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A  silver  rim  inscribed  with  his  name  was  added  to 
the  little  horn  box,  for  such  it  was,  and  from  year 
to  year  it  has  been  handed  on  by  the  senior  overseer 
to  the  custody  of  his  successor  with  the  addition 
of  some  ornament  of  silver  generally  commemorating 
a  historic  event  of  the  year.  When  necessary  an 
additional  outer  case  has  been  added  and  thus  the 
original  box  has  been  many  times  multiplied  in 
dimensions  and  now  contains  a  unique  series  of 
plates  in  chronological  order  of  something  more 
than  antiquarian  interest. 

By  a  series  of  Acts  of  parliament,  the  first  two  of 
which  were  passed  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  borough  of  Westminster 
was  divided  into  twelve  wards  each  presided  over 
by  a  Burgess  whose  nomination  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Dean  or  his  executive  officer.  These  with 
the  Dean  himself  and  the  High  Steward  or  his  deputy 
were  to  form  a  court  empowered  to  examine  and 
punish  according  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  or 
the  lawful  customs  of  the  City  of  London.  The 
High  Steward  presided  at  the  Court-leet  and  as 
chairman  of  the  quarter  sessions.  Another  officer 
also  appointed  by  the  Dean  was  the  High  Bailiff, 
among  whose  duties  was  the  summoning  of  juries 
and  the  management  of  parliamentary  elections. 

From  the  year  1590  onwards  the  vestry  ceased 
to  be  formed  by  a  general  assembly  of  the  parish- 
ioners and  became  "  select,"  that  is  to  say  it  elected 
its  own  members  and  managed  its  affairs  without 
reference  to  the  general  body  of  townsfolk.  In  1663 
such  vestries  received  statutory  recognition,  but  their 
members  were  required  to  swear  allegiance  to  the 
King  and  conformity  to  the  liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Among  the  many  notable  folk  who 
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from  time  to  time  were  members  of  this  body  may 
be  instanced  Horace  and  Robert  Walpole,  the 
notorious  John  Wilkes,  and  Spencer  Perceval  who 
was  assassinated  in  the  year  1812  in  the  lobby  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  1614,  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Margaret  became  the  official  place  of  worship 
of  the  Lower  House  and  it  is  not  therefore  surprising 
that  among  the  members  of  the  vestry  should 
occasionally  be  found  the  name  of  the  Speaker,  who 
from  then  to  the  present  day  has  always  been  regarded 
as  the  chief  parishioner. 

In  1856  to  remedy  abuses  which  need  not  be 
specified  many  of  the  principal  duties  of  the  vestry 
were  transferred  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  the  West- 
minster District  Board  of  Works,  which  exercised 
supreme  control  over  all  such  matters  as  paving, 
lighting  and  sanitation.  In  spite  of  the  good  work 
done  by  this  body  in  the  ensuing  thirty- two  years 
there  was  much  to  be  said  for  the  uniting  into  one 
authority  the  dual  control  which  had  obtained  during 
that  period.  Accordingly  in  1888  parliament  again 
intervened,  a  reversion  took  place  to  the  older  system 
and  the  United  Vestries  of  St.  Margaret  and  St. 
John  were  granted  complete  control  of  all  local 
matters,  responsible  therefor  to  the  ratepayers  who 
elected  them. 

But  one  step  further  needs  to  be  recorded.  For 
some  ten  years  after  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery 
the  Abbey  Church  was  made  into  a  cathedral  with 
Thomas  Thirleby  as  the  first  and  last  bishop  of  the 
see  of  Westminster.  The  town  thus  became  a  city 
and  retained  the  title  after  the  abolition  of  the 
bishopric.  In  1890  it  was  given  civic  government 
in  the  modern  sense  and  with  the  establishment 
of  a  mayor  and  corporation  the  story  of  the  growth 
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of  local  government  is  complete.  But  well  and  truly 
as  this  latter  body  has  performed  its  duties  it  cannot 
be  said  that  nothing  but  gain  resulted.  The  civic 
spirit  existed  in  the  older  system  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  for  so  large  an  area  and  it  is  true  to  say  that 
that  spirit  has  almost  altogether  disappeared. 

The  centre  of  gravity  was  shifted  from  the  old 
parish  church  of  Westminster  to  a  town  hall  within 
the  liberties  indeed  but  outside  the  technical  area 
of  the  city.  Some  connection  might  have  been 
preserved  had  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  chosen  to 
attend  St.  Margaret's  on  solemn  occasions  instead 
of  paying  sporadic  visits  to  the  Abbey,  where  they 
are  welcome  indeed  but  singularly  out  of  place, 
for  their  very  presence  must  needs  remind  the  Dean 
of  departed  privileges. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  in  a  chapter  on  local 
government  to  mention  some  of  the  measures  which 
from  time  to  time  were  taken  to  improve  the  locality, 
and  the  directions  in  which  improvement  was 
necessary.  Perhaps  the  earliest  of  these  was  a  royal 
order  in  1204  directing  the  sheriff  of  I/ondon  to 
repair  the  road  which  ran  from  London  through 
Charing  to  Westminster.  The  question  of  the 
condition  of  the  roads  was  continually  to  the  fore. 
The  growing  trade  in  Westminster,  fostered  by  the 
establishment  of  the  I/aw  courts  and  the  Wool-staple, 
made  the  question  acute  by  the  large  increase  of 
traffic  that  it  caused.  In  1353  dues  were  levied 
on  merchandise  brought  to  the  town  and  the  proceeds 
directed  towards  the  improvement  of  the  roads. 
At  the  same  time  those  who  lived  along  the  highway 
were  required  to  pave  as  far  as  the  middle  that 
portion  of  it  which  lay  in  front  of  their  houses.  One 
kind  of  traffic  indeed  was  definitely  stopped  by  order 
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of  Henry  VIII.  in  1542.  Living  at  the  time  in  the 
Palace  of  Whitehall  he  objected  to  the  constant 
reminder  of  human  mortality  given  him  by  the 
funerals  passing  from  the  north  to  the  churchyard 
of  St.  Margaret.  He  therefore  directed  that  the 
portion  of  St.  Margaret's  parish  which  lay  between 
Whitehall  and  Charing  Cross  should  be  annexed 
to  the  parish  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields.  In  1661, 
Charles  II.  preparatory  to  the  coming  of  his  consort 
desired  the  Houses  of  Parliament  to  cause  the  roads 
to  be  mended  in  order  that  her  entry  might  be  with 
more  decency  than  the  ways  would  then  suffer  it 
to  be.  The  roads  which  in  1532  were  "  full  of  pits 
and  sloughs,  very  perilous  and  noyous,"  deserved  the 
same  description  as  late  as  1740  when  Lord  Tyrconnel 
described  the  passenger  through  them  as  everywhere 
surprised  or  endangered  by  unexpected  chasms,  or 
offended  or  obstructed  by  mountains  of  filth. 

Improvements  however  had  taken  place  in  other 
directions.  Acts  of  Parliament  in  1661  and  1716 
dealing  with  the  lighting  of  the  streets,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Chelsea  waterworks  in  1722  together 
with  various  measures  directed  towards  the  widening 
of  the  streets  and  the  freeing  of  the  Abbey  and  St. 
Margaret's  from  houses  which  not  only  cut  them  off 
in  certain  directions  but  contributed  towards  their 
decay  by  the  smoke  from  their  chimneys,  all  these 
with  other  projects  too  numerous  to  mention  im- 
proved the  amenities  of  life  and  tended  to  produce 
the  Westminster  that  we  know  to-day. 

Two  factors  have  been  mentioned  in  an  earlier 
chapter  as  attracting  to  the  neighbourhood  an 
undesirable  class  of  resident,  the  system  of  sanctuary 
and  the  indiscriminate  charity  of  the  monastery. 
To  these  in  later  years  a  third  must  be  added.  For 
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a  long  period  of  years  the  prebendaries  of  the  Abbey, 
following  the  standard  of  the  times,  did  not  regard 
their  prebends  as  involving  any  particular  responsi- 
bilities towards  Westminster  or  even  to  the  Abbey 
itself.  In  some  cases  they  resided  in  country  livings 
and  compromised  for  an  almost  entire  absence  by 
the  payment  of  small  fines  to  the  Abbey  funds,  their 
only  interest  in  the  foundation  seeming  to  be  centred 
about  the  money  which  they  could  draw  from  it. 
It  was  customary  on  the  renewal  of  a  lease  for  the 
lessee  to  pay  a  fine  which  was  divided  between  them 
and  consequently  it  was  to  their  interest  to  grant 
only  short  leases.  This  policy  was  persisted  in  with 
the  result  that  tenants  spent  as  little  as  possible 
upon  the  houses  they  rented.  Moreover  the  middle- 
man stepped  in,  leased  a  tenement  and  sub-let  it 
in  rooms  for  the  highest  rent  he  could  exact.  The 
inevitable  consequence  was  the  degeneration  alike 
of  the  houses  and  of  the  tenants  who  occupied  them. 
By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Westminster 
contained  a  slum  area  as  squalid  as  any  in  England, 
its  finer  streets  veiling  a  background  of  misery  and 
sin  that  has  only  begun  to  disappear  within  recent 
years.  The  buildings  of  the  Peabody  Trust  and  of 
the  London  County  Council  have  done  much  to 
provide  that  better  accommodation  without  which 
most  of  the  energy  spent  in  fighting  the  degrading 
factors  of  life  would  be  futile.  That  much  can  still 
be  done  as  occasion  shall  serve  is  evident  to  the 
most  casual  observer. 

Considerations  alike  of  space  and  interest  forbid 
any  detailed  account  of  the  mam-  parochial  charities 
connected  with  Westminster  but  mention  must 
be  made  of  some  of  the  more  prominent.  The  Gild 
of  the  Assumption  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
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above  supported  an  almshouse  in  Our  Lady  Alley 
off  King  Street  from  about  the  year  1450  until  its 
own  dissolution  a  century  later.  This  almshouse 
was  subsequently  carried  on  under  royal  patronage, 
probably  from  grants  from  the  Augmentation  Office 
which  had  absorbed  the  gild  propert}^.  In  1741 
the  Commissioners  for  building  Westminster  Bridge 
pulled  it  down  and  re-erected  it  in  St.  Ann's  Lane 
where  it  stood  until  1830.  A  somewhat  similar 
almshouse  maintained  by  the  Gild  of  Our  Lady  of 
Rouncyval  disappeared  with  the  Gild  itself,  as  did 
so  many  like  foundations  throughout  the  country. 

Royal  benefactions  towards  parochial  needs  were 
not  uncommon.  Contemporary  with  the  building 
of  his  new  chapel  at  the  Abbey  Henry  VII.  founded 
also  an  almshouse  for  thirteen  poor  men  on  a  site 
in  the  Little  Almonry.  The  building  has  long  since 
disappeared  but  the  almsmen  of  this  foundation 
are  still  a  familiar  feature  as  attendants  upon  the 
Dean  at  services  in  the  Abbey  Church.  An  aims- 
house  called  the  Hospital  of  St.  Stephen  in  the  Wool- 
staple  probably  owed  its  foundation  to  Edward  VI. 
and  its  endowment  to  the  revenues  of  the  dissolved 
College  of  St.  Stephen  within  the  Palace,  though  it 
is  possible  to  claim  for  it  an  earlier  date.  This 
almshouse  was  rebuilt  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  place  as  that  one  in  Our  Lady  Alley  and 
survived  it  there  by  some  few  years.  In  1633  Charles 
I.  granted  a  charter  to  the  foundation  known  as  St. 
Margaret's  Hospital,  a  school  in  which  poor  children 
were  to  be  maintained  and  instructed  in  manual 
arts.  Subsequent  benefactions  by  Charles  II.  and 
others  among  whom  was  the  famous  headmaster  of 
Westminster  School,  Dr.  Busby,  enabled  the  scope  of 
the  charitv  to  be  increased.  The  foundation  eventu- 
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ally  developed  into  the  United  Westminster  Schools, 
which  for  three  years  occupied  the  old  buildings  in 
St.  Margaret's  Passage  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Army  and  Navy  Auxiliary  Stores  but  moved  in 
1877  t°  the  present  schools  in  Palace  Street.  Amal- 
gamated in  the  same  scheme  was  the  educational 
portion  of  an  older  foundation  known  as  Emanuel 
Hospital,  or  the  Hospital  of  Jesus.  This  owed  its 
origin  in  1594  to  Ann,  Lady  Dacres,  who  designed 
to  establish  an  almshouse  for  the  relief  of  the  aged 
as  well  as  providing  for  the  education  of  poor  children. 
The  destruction  of  the  picturesque  old  buildings  in 
the  closing  decade  of  the  last  century  was  only  one 
of  many  acts  of  vandalism  which  lovers  of  West- 
minster must  needs  deplore.  On  the  other  hand 
there  still  remains  the  building  of  the  Greycoat 
Hospital  in  Greycoat  Place.  Founded  originally 
in  1698  to  provide  an  education  for  poor  children 
in  the  principles  of  the  Established  Church  it  received 
a  charter  from  Queen  Anne  in  1706  and  made 
provision  for  about  a  hundred  boys  and  girls  in  the 
proportion  of  two  to  one.  It  was  reconstructed  in 
1873  and  is  now  a  large  and  flourishing  day  school 
for  girls  only. 

Among  foundations  which  must  receive  no  more 
than  passing  notice  are  Whicher's  Almshouses 
founded  in  1680,  those  of  Mistress  Judith  Kifford 
in  1698,  and  the  Blue  Coat  School  founded  originally 
in  Duck  Lane  in  1688,  but  subsequently  moved 
to  Caxton  Street.  The  school-house  of  the  last 
named  still  exists  and  is  traditionally  ascribed  to 
Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  buildings  of  the  other 
two  have  long  disappeared. 

The  most  generous  benefactor  of  Westminster 
was  Mr.  Emery  Hill,  whose  name  is  fortunately  still 
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commemorated  in  the  present  united  almshouses 
in  Rochester  Row.  His  gifts  and  bequests  for 
education  and  the  relief  of  poverty  were  numerous 
and  need  not  be  set  down  in  detail.  It  must  suffice 
to  say  that  though  the  gifts  of  others  have  been 
amalgamated  with  some  of  his,  it  is  entirely  fitting 
that  the  combined  charity  should  be  called  by  his 
name  and  a  proper  tribute  thus  paid  to  his  memory. 

Passing  notice  must  be  taken  of  the  benefactions 
of  two  men  who  are  alike  commemorated  by  monu- 
ments in  St.  Margaret's  Church  and  by  streets  called 
after  their  names.  Cornelius  Van  Dun  was  a  yeoman 
of  the  guard  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
his  three  successors.  He  died  in  1577  in  the  ninety- 
fourth  year  of  his  age  and  is  to  be  remembered  for 
the  foundation  of  almshouses  in  Petty  France  and 
St.  Ermin's  Hill.  Of  a  different  character  was  the 
bequest  of  Thomas  Arnwaye,  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  to  be  devoted  to  loans  to  deserving  young 
men  of  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  them 
in  business. 

In  conclusion  mention  must  be  made  of  the 
bequest  of  Edward  Dickinson  in  1781,  a  charity 
which  in  its  present  form  as  far  as  Westminster  is 
concerned  consists  of  gifts  of  fifteen  pounds  to  each 
of  six  newly-married  couples  in  the  parishes  of  St. 
Margaret  and  St.  John  "  towards  providing  them 
with  such  necessities  as  they  may  stand  in  need  of  " 
because  "  their  marriage  as  well  as  that  of  greater 
people  ...  is  the  very  ground  and  foundation  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  Common  Wealth." 


VI.    TOPOGRAPHY  AND   SOME 
INSTITUTIONS 


Fields,  the  Bulinga  Fen  of  the  Saxon 
charters,  consisted  originally  as  the  latter 
name  implies  of  a  large  tract  of  marshy  ground  some- 
times actually  flooded  by  the  river.  The  gradual 
draining  away  of  the  water  left  an  area  unsuitable 
at  first  for  building  purposes  but  well  adapted  for 
the  variety  of  uses  to  which  it  was  afterwards  put. 
From  an  early  date  portions  of  the  fields  served  as 
a  market-garden  for  both  London  and  Westminster, 
being  especially  noted  for  the  production  of  parsley 
as  well  as  of  such  comparative  luxuries  as  asparagus 
and  melons.  The  farmers  in  the  vicinity  turned 
their  cattle  out  to  graze  there  as  upon  common  land, 
for  there  was  no  one  who  had  any  clearly  defined 
title  to  the  property.  From  time  to  time  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Westminster  asserted  a  claim  to 
ownership  but  their  dispossession  in  the  time  of 
the  Commonwealth  had  made  this  claim  difficult 
to  establish  and  disputes  in  the  following  years 
were  frequent.  The  Vestry  were  successful  in 
establishing  their  right  to  erect  buildings  there  such 
as  Mrs.  Kifford's  Almshouses  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more 
accurate  to  say  that  their  right  on  this  occasion 
was  not  disputed.  The  matter  came  to  a  head  in 
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1754  when  the  churchwardens  directed  the  ploughing 
up  of  the  land  adjoining  the  Pesthouses  which  they 
had  built  more  than  a  century  earlier.  This  en- 
deavour to  assert  their  title  was  answered  by  the 
action  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  in  enclosing  certain 
portions  of  the  land  and  proposing  to  let  them  for 
building  purposes.  The  Vestry  caused  the  demolition 
of  the  fences  but  lost  their  case  in  an  action  at  law 
which  was  subsequently  brought  against  them. 
They  succeeded  however  in  establishing  a  claim  to 
certain  small  plots. 

By  ancient  custom  the  King's  scholars  of  West- 
minster School  enjoyed  the  use  of  the  fields  or  a 
portion  of  them  as  a  place  of  recreation,  as  indeed 
they  do  to  this  day  in  their  possession  of  Vincent 
Square.  Moreover  the  right  to  pasture  cattle 
enjoyed  by  the  parishioners  of  St.  Margaret's  and 
the  later  parish  of  St.  John's  came  to  be  recognised 
as  a  custom  equally  ancient. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  House 
of  Correction,  which  to  some  extent  became  a  rival 
to  the  older  Gatehouse  prison.  The  Bridewell,  as 
it  was  called,  was  erected  in  1622  on  Tothill  Fields 
by  the  Justices  of  the  Peace .  A  keeper  was  appointed 
who,  in  return  for  his  lodging  and  an  annual  salary 
of  four  pounds  together  with  certain  fees  for  each 
prisoner,  was  required  to  keep  proper  custody  and 
record  of  all  committed  to  his  charge  and  to  put 
them  to  work  upon  a  stock  of  hemp  with  which 
the  Justices  provided  him.  Over  the  doorway  ran 
the  inscription:  "  Here  are  several  sorts  of  Work 
for  the  poor  of  St.  Margaret's  parish,  Westm!  as 
also  the  County  according  to  law  and  for  such  as 
will  beg  and  live  idle  in  the  City  and  I/iberty  of 
Westmf"  After  the  demolition  of  the  Gatehouse 
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the  Bridewell  was  enlarged  and  served  as  a  common 
gaol  until  it  was  pulled  down  in  1836. 

In  1642,  when  a  line  of  fortifications  was 
made  round  the  whole  of  lyondon  and  Westminster, 
some  earthworks  were  put  up  in  Tothill  Fields  but 
destroyed  five  years  later  on  the  refusal  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Westminster  to  make  a  loan  to  par- 
liament for  the  maintenance  of  the  army.' 

As  the  most  considerable  open  space  in  the  vicinity 
the  Fields  were  put  to  a  variety  of  uses.  To  the 
fairs  and  markets  of  an  earlier  day  were  added  sports 
of  all  descriptions.  Among  the  first  of  these  was  the 
practice  of  archery  which  for  a  long  period  had 
been  compulsory  on  all  Englishmen.  Butts  were 
erected  at  least  as  early  as  1517  on  what  was  called 
the  Artillery  Ground,  a  name  still  preserved  in  the 
modern  Artillery  Row  which  stands  upon  its  site. 
At  a  later  date  when  powder  and  shot  came  into 
use  fresh  arrangements  were  necessary  and  new 
butts  were  built  in  1652.  The  Dark  Vestry  of  St. 
Margaret's,  a  small  annexe  at  the  south-east  corner 
of  the  church,  had  long  been  a  storehouse  for  the 
parish  armament,  which  was  now  transferred  to  a 
newly  erected  magazine  near  the  Shooting-house 
which  had  served  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
archers.  The  records  of  military  parades  upon  the 
Fields  date  back  as  far  as  1548,  but  none  vie  in  interest 
with  those  of  the  trained  bands  in  the  years  in  which 
Charles  I.  was  at  issue  with  the  parliament.  These 
bands  were  originally  loyal  to  the  king,  but  subse- 
quently went  over  to  the  parliamentary  side.  Upon 
one  occasion  in  1651  but  a  few  days  before  the  bells 
of  St.  Margaret's  rang  for  the  decisive  battle  of 
Worcester  the  muster  of  men  paraded  on  the  Fields 
was  not  less  than  fourteen  thousand.  Thither  the 
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unfortunate  prisoners  taken  in  that  battle  were 
driven  to  be  sold  and  transported  for  forced  labour 
abroad.  They  had  been  confined  in  the  Broadway 
Chapel  and  the  new  churchyard  adjoining,  and  no 
less  than  twelve  hundred  of  them  died  from  the 
cruel  treatment  they  had  received,  and  were  buried 
in  the  Fields. 

As  early  as  the  year  1614,  one  of  the  chief 
attractions  of  the  Fields  was  a  maze  which  was 
much  frequented  by  the  Westminster  folk  on  summer 
afternoons.  It  was  evidently  the  property  of  the 
parish,  for  in  1672  the  churchwardens  paid  for  its 
renovation.  Close  to  it  was  a  favourite  spot  for 
duels,  the  last  of  which  on  this  site  is  said  to  have 
taken  place  in  1711,  though  according  to  one  writer 
the  stage  was  set  for  a  combat  of  the  character  of 
the  old  ordeal  by  battle  as  late  as  1751.  On  this 
occasion  a  square  plot  of  ground  was  railed  off  for 
the  combatants  and  a  stage  erected  for  the  Judges 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Public  opinion 
however  was  too  strongly  against  it  and  the  fight 
did  not  take  place. 

In  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  the  Abbey 
estates  became  vested  in  a  body  known  as  the 
committee  of  the  College  of  Westminster  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Robert  Pye,  a  son-in-law 
of  John  Hampden  and  a  prominent  vestryman, 
whose  memory  is  perpetuated  in  the  street  called 
by  his  name.  Frequent  complaint  was  made  to  this 
Committee  of  the  illegal  practice  in  vogue  of  removing 
gravel  and  sand  from  the  Fields  by  unauthorised 
persons.  A  keeper  had  been  appointed  to  prevent 
this  and  other  abuses  but  the  practice  still  continued 
and  his  complaints  were  frequent,  both  with  regard 
to  such  illicit  removal  and  to  the  omission  of  payment 
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for  the  privilege  by  those  who  had  received  permis- 
sion. In  1659  one  of  his  many  petitions  invited  the 
Committee  to  inflict  severe  penalties  upon  any  who 
should  leave  dead  horses  unburied  in  the  Fields 
' '  whereby  the  gentry  are  hindered  from  meeting 
for  their  recreation  at  Bowls,  Golf  and  Stowball !  " 
The  first  was  a  favorite  recreation  in  the  Puritan 
age  and  references  to  stool-ball  are  not  infrequent 
but  this  seems  to  be  the  earliest  mention  of  the 
playing  of  golf  in  England. 

In  1747  the  inhabitants  of  the  few  houses  which 
bordered  upon  the  Fields  petitioned  the  Dean  of 
Westminster  for  leave  to  have  horse-racing  there. 
They  represented  that  such  races  had  been  customary 
for  many  years  past  and  that  they  had  been  found 
of  very  great  benefit  to  the  people  of  Westminster, 
who  greatly  depended  upon  such  diversions.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  were  ready  to  subscribe  for  a 
three  days'  meeting.  The  Dean's  permission  was 
gained  on  condition  that  the  booths  erected  upon 
the  ground  were  shut  each  night  at  a  "  seasonable 
hour."  Two  years  later  the  duration  of  the  meeting 
was  extended  to  four  days. 

The  name  Tothill  is  probably  the  oldest  of  the 
existing  names  in  Westminster  topography.  The 
Toot  Hill,  a  name  which  occurs  in  many  parts  of 
England,  was  generally  the  highest  portion  of  the 
locality  and  therefore  most  suitable  for  observation 
or  defence.  In  Wycliffe's  version  of  the  Bible  the 
term  is  used  for  the  more  modern  stronghold  as  for 
example  in  II.  Samuel  v.  7.  "David  toke  the  tote 
hill  Syon  "  which  in  the  Authorised  Version  becomes 
"  the  stronghold  of  Zion."  Such  a  mound  or  hill 
was  frequently  the  place  of  the  folk-moot  or  assembly 
of  the  populace.  At  Westminster  there  was  certainly 
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some  kind  of  mound  in  the  Fields  as  late  as  the 
opening  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  possibly 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Vincent  Square,  which  is 
known  to  have  been  levelled  in  the  year  1811.  There 
is  reference  to  the  existence  of  a  hill  in  the  Fields  in 
1617  when  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster 
granted  a  lease  of  Friar  Bobbet's  Hill  in  Tothill 
Fields  to  one  Robert  Sherlocke  on  condition  that  he 
should  build  a  windmill  upon  it. 

The  Fields,  the  exact  boundaries  of  which  are 
incapable  of  definition,  retained  their  relatively 
uninhabited  character  until  the  end  of  the  second 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  completion 
of  the  new  bridge  at  Vauxhall  in  1816  led  naturally 
to  the  making  of  a  high  road  as  an  approach  to  it, 
while  the  proposal  to  build  a  bridge  at  the  horse- 
ferry,  so  frequently  made  but  so  long  in  coming  to 
fruition,  may  have  led  to  some  development  in  that 
direction  also,  for  frequent  instances  occur  of  the 
granting  of  leases  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood 
about  this  time.  In  any  case  the  ill-made  tracks 
across  the  Fields,  deep-rutted  by  carts  and  dangerous 
at  night  by  reason  of  highwaymen,  began  to  give 
place  to  roads  of  a  better  order,  and  the  old  and 
somewhat  desolate  aspect  of  the  Fields  began  to 
disappear.  The  development  of  the  area  called  for 
proper  oversight,  and  in  1825  there  came  into  being 
by  Act  of  Parliament  a  body  known  as  the  Tothill 
Fields  Trust.  Its  jurisdiction  extended  over  an 
area  included  between  Horsef  erry  Road  and  Vauxhall 
Bridge  Road  in  one  direction  and  from  Francis 
Street  southwards  to  the  river  in  the  other.  The 
labours  of  the  Trust  call  for  no  particular  comment 
save  that  they  were  carried  out  with  energy  and 
thoroughness.  In  1832  and  1850  the  toll  bars 
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from  the  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road  at  the  ends  of 
Rochester  Row  and  Chapter  Street  respectively 
were  removed  with  the  natural  result  of  increased 
development  of  the  Fields. 

Rochester  Row  itself  consisted  originally  of  a 
track  connecting  Tothill  Fields  with  the  road  that 
led  to  the  Horse  Ferry.  Its  name  was  derived  from 
the  fact  that  after  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy 
many  of  the  Deans  of  Westminster  held  also  the 
bishopric  of  Rochester.  Some  few  houses  occupied 
one  side  of  it  from  the  Pound  House  which  stood  in 
Grey  Coat-place  to  Emery  Hill's  Almshouses  but 
until  1782  there  was  at  the  best  a  cart-track  in  front 
of  them.  In  that  year  a  road  was  made  for  the  use 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  some  forty  years  later  it 
became  a  public  thoroughfare.  The  Horseferrv 
Road  as  its  name  implies  led  to  the  ferry  which  for 
long  was  the  ordinary  means  of  communication 
between  Westminster  and  the  Surrey  side  of  the 
river.  The  tolls,  which  varied  from  twopence  for  a 
man  and  his  horse  to  half  a  crown  for  a  coach-and- 
six,  belonged  of  old  to  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
and  must  have  amounted  to  no  inconsiderable  sum, 
since  £3000  was  paid  to  the  Archbishop  in  compen- 
sation for  loss  when  the  first  Westminster  Bridge 
was  built  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  ferry  however  continued  in  use  for  some  years 
after  this  and  probably  existed  until  lyambeth 
Bridge  was  erected  on  its  exact  site  in  1862.  Here 
it  was  that  on  December  gth,  1688,  Mary,  the  unfor- 
tunate wife  of  James  II.,  crossed  the  river  on  her  way 
to  France  and  here  two  days  later  she  was  followed 
by  her  husband  who  in  his  passage  over  threw  the 
great  seal  into  the  river  whence  it  was  accidentally 
recovered  some  months  later  in  a  fishing-net. 
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By  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
population  of  this  neighbourhood  was  considered 
to  be  large  enough  to  justify  the  erection  of  an 
additional  church.     St.  Margaret's  possessed  already 
its  chapel-of-ease  in  the  Broadway  and  two  smaller 
chapels  in  Duke  Street  and  Queen  Square,  but  the 
recent  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  building  of  fifty 
new  churches  in  I^ondon  and  Westminster  which  it 
was  thought  would  prove  an  effective  remedy  for 
the  loose  manners  of  the  Restoration  period,  gave 
the  necessary  stimulus  to  a  movement  which  ended 
in  the  erection  of  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
in  Smith  Square.    The   new   building  was  begun 
about  the  year  1713  and  consecrated  in  1728.     In 
1742,  all  but  the  stone  walls  of  the    church    was 
destroyed  by  fire    but  within  three  years  it  was 
rebuilt  to  the  designs  of  Thomas  Archer,  a  pupil 
of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh.     Beneath  the  church  are 
extensive  vaults  which  before  the  fire  had  become 
a  regular  haunt  of  beggars  and  vagrants,  after  being 
first  used  as  a  storehouse  for  the  coal  of  a  neighbouring 
brewery.    For  some  time  subsequently  the  products 
of  the  brewery  itself  were  stored  there.     The  design 
of  the  church  with  its  four  towers  has  been  much 
criticised    but  it  hardly   deserves  the   description 
of  it  given  by  Charles  Dickens  as  "  resembling  some 
petrified    monster,  frightful    and    gigantic,  on    its 
back  with  its  legs  in  the  air."     Among  its  lecturers 
was  at  one  time  the  famous  satirist,  Charles  Churchill. 
Further  up  the  river  beyond  the  Vauxhill  Bridge 
Road  and  the  earlier  limits  of  the  parish  of  St.  John 
lay  what  at  one  time  must  have  seemed  an  irre- 
claimable marsh.    This  area,  originally  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Margaret,  was  transferred  to  that  of  St.  Martin- 
in-the-Fields  and  later  to  that  of  St.  George,  Hanover 
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Square.  Once  it  formed  part  of  the  manor  of  L,a 
Neyte,  an  appanage  of  the  Abbots  of  Westminster, 
who  had  a  country-house  on  the  river  bank.  When 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  St. 
Katharine's  Docks  were  made  near  the  Tower  of 
lyondon,  the  immense  quantity  of  earth  excavated 
was  brought  up  the  river  in  barges  and  deposited 
on  the  site  of  what  is  now  Pimlico.  Hard  by  were 
the  Chelsea  waterworks  established  in  1722  after 
the  purchase  of  rights  granted  to  an  older  company 
by  Charles  II. 

Returning  to  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  Abbey 
the  names  Orchard  Street  and  Vine  Street,   now 
Romney  Street,  recall  the  rural  uses  to  which  their 
sites  were  at  one  time  put.    A  few  acres  of  land  on 
this  spot  were  known  in  old  time  as  the  Precentor's 
Meadow,  by  the  side  of  which  the  Abbey  gardens 
and  vineyards  were  established.    The  planting  of 
vines  in  this  neighbourhood  probably  goes  back  to 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.    It  is  certain  that 
a  considerable  area  was  so  planted  in  the  year  1302, 
the  profits  of  which  were  devoted  at  one  time  to  the 
office  of  the  Precentor  of  the  Abbey,  but  after  this 
date  to  that  of  the  Inner  Cellarer.     Close  by  upon 
To  thill  Fields  was  an  area  known  as  "  Our  lady's 
I^ands  "  because  the  rents  were  used  for  the  main- 
tenance of  services  at  the  L,ady  Altar  in  the  Abbey. 
Passing  further  northward  to  the  site  of  the  present 
Army  and  Navy  Stores  and  the  adjacent  portion 
of  Victoria  Street  there  was  a  semi-rural  area  which 
until  1831  retained  its  name  of  Palmer's  Village. 
The   Rev.   Edwin  Palmer  whose   name  was  thus 
preserved  founded  in  1566  a  set  of  almshouses  with 
a  chapel  and  school  situated  where  the  H6tel  Windsor 
now  stands.    It  was  a  self-contained  little  community 
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which  resided  there  with  its  own  inn  and  shops  and 
it  prided  itself  on  a  certain  isolation  from  the  West- 
minster which  grew  up  round  it,  but  the  improve- 
ments of  later  days  destroyed  its  entire  existence 
and  only  the  name  Palmer  Street  serves  to-day  to 
recall  either  the  village  or  its  founder. 

Behind  Palmer's  Village  to  the  north  ran  Petty 
France,  which  takes  its  present  name  of  York  Street 
from  Frederick,  Duke  of  York,  the  son  of  George  II. 
In  1652  Milton  left  his  official  residence  in  Scotland 
Yard  to  live  here  in  one  of  the  houses  which  backed 
on  to  the  park.  He  continued  in  residence  until 
May  1660,  when  he  retired  to  the  obscurity  of  Bar- 
tholomew Close.  It  was  here  that  his  daughter 
Deborah  was  born  and  from  here  that,  now  sightless, 
he  followed  his  beloved  wife  to  her  grave.  In  1811 
the  celebrated  essayist  and  critic,  William  Hazlitt, 
rented  the  house  and  placed  on  the  parapet  an 
inscription  in  stone,  "  Sacred  to  Milton,  Prince  of 
Poets." 

Few  names  are  more  familiar  to  the  world  than 
Downing  Street.  It  took  its  name  from  Sir  George 
Downing,  an  adventurous  statesman  of  obscure 
birth  who  first  appeared  in  public  life  as  member 
for  Haddington  in  Cromwell's  parliament  of  1656. 
He  became  the  Protector's  representative  at  the 
Hague,  but  quick  to  foresee  the  coming  Restoration 
was  easily  able  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Charles  II. 
by  betraying  the  secrets  of  those  for  whom  he  was 
appointed  to  act  and  eventually  became  secretary 
to  the  Treasury.  The  famous  house,  No.  10,  now 
appropriated  as  the  official  residence  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  belonged  originally  to  Lord  lyichfield  who 
left  England  with  James  II.  His  property  became 
forfeit  to  the  Crown,  and  the  house  was  granted  by 
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George  I.  to  Baron  Bothmar  the  Hanoverian  minister. 
After  his  death,  George  II.  gave  it  to  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  at  whose  request  it  was  attached  to  the 
premiership.  Among  other  famous  names  connected 
with  Downing  Street  are  those  of  Lord  Chatham,  who 
was  carried  thither  to  die  after  his  collapse  in  the 
House  of  Lords;  Aubrey  de  Vere,  last  Earl  of 
Oxford,  who  died  there  in  1703,  and  James  Boswell, 
Johnson's  biographer,  who  resided  there  in  1760. 

Another  turning  between  King  Street  and  the 
park  was  Fludyer  Street,  named  after  the  owner 
Sir  Samuel  Fludyer,  who  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
in  1761.  It  stood  upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  Axe 
Yard,  for  ever  associated  with  the  poet  Sir  William 
Davenant.  Here,  too,  dwelt  Samuel  Pepys,  whose 
diary  commences  with  the  words  :  "I  lived  in  Axe 
Yard,  having  my  wife  and  servant  Jane,  and  no 
other  in  family  than  us  three."  The  three  seemed 
to  have  lived  in  a  garret  and  to  have  let  the  rest  of 
the  house. 

Further  towards  the  Abbey,  running  from  King 
Street  to  Duke  Street,  was  Gardiner's  Lane,  where  in 
1677  the  celebrated  engraver,  Wenceslas  Hollar, 
died  in  the  extremity  of  poverty.  He  came  to 
England  first  in  1635  and  became  teacher  of  drawing 
to  Prince  Charles.  He  was  responsible  for  more  than 
2700  prints,  including  several  of  old  Westminster. 
In  Duke  Street  there  lived  for  a  time  the  infamous 
Judge  Jeffreys,  who  is  chiefly  remembered  for  the 
"  bloody  Assize  "  which  he  held  in  the  west  of 
England  in  1685  after  the  rebellion  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  had  been  suppressed.  He  died  eventually 
in  prison  in  the  Tower.  A  portion  of  his  house  in 
which  he  sometimes  heard  cases  became  in  1709 
a  chapel  known  as  the  Duke  Street  Chapel. 
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Duke  Street  led  by  Delahay  Street  to  Long 
Ditch,  the  name  of  which  was  changed  to  Princes 
Street  before  1782.  Near  the  junction  of  Long  Ditch 
and  Tothill  Street  stood  in  early  days  a  cross,  but 
beyond  casual  reference  to  it  as  the  cross  by  Tothill 
Street  the  early  records  are  silent.  The  site  however 
was  for  long  known  as  Broken  Cross. 

Next  to  Tothill  Street  the  vanished  name  of  King 
Street  claims  pride  of  antiquity.  It  ran  originally 
from  Charing  Cross  to  the  King's  Palace  at  West- 
minster. The  inclusion  of  a  portion  of  the  highway 
in  the  Palace  of  Whitehall  and  the  change  of  name  of 
its  northern  half  have  already  been  mentioned. 
The  next  considerable  event  in  its  history  was  the 
making  of  Parliament  Street  as  the  result  of  an  Act 
in  1756.  The  opening  of  this  broad  and  important 
highway,  which  was  almost  in  a  straight  line  with 
Whitehall,  caused  a  considerable  diversion  of  traffic 
from  the  narrower  King  Street,  especially  that 
portion  of  it  which  was  destined  either  for  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  or  for  the  crossing  of  the  newly 
opened  Westminster  Bridge.  Although  so  compara- 
tively modern  this  bridge  comes  next  in  point  of 
date  to  that  of  London.  The  question  of  its  building 
was  mooted  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  to  the  great 
alarm  of  the  Corporation  of  London.  This  latter 
body  feared  that  the  prosperity  of  the  City  would 
be  seriously  endangered  if  carts  were  allowed  to  cross 
the  Thames  anywhere  else  than  within  their  own 
borders.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the  City's  funds 
were  devoted  to  securing  the  king's  opposition 
to  the  scheme.  However  that  may  be,  the  opposi- 
tion proved  strong  enough  to  delay  matters  for 
half  a  century.  The  Act  for  building  the  bridge 
was  passed  in  1736,  and  a  body  of  commissioners 
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was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  necessary  business. 
The  approach  to  the  proposed  bridge  was  covered 
by  the  Woolstaple,  the  market-rights  in  which 
were  purchased  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Westminster  for  £840.  Nearly  £8000  more  was  spent 
in  the  acquiring  of  adjacent  property,  and  the 
first  stone  was  laid  in  January,  1739.  The  bridge 
was  built  to  the  design  of  the  naturalised  Swiss 
engineer,  I^abelye,  and  was  first  opened  in  1750.  It 
was  1223  feet  long,  and  44  feet  wide.  By  1846 
the  bridge  had  become  unsafe  owing  to  the  settlement 
of  many  of  the  piers  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
close  it.  A  new  bridge  was  commenced  in  1854,  to 
the  design  of  Thomas  Page.  Almost  double  the 
width  of  its  predecessor,  it  was  completed  in  two 
portions,  one  side  being  opened  for  traffic  while 
the  other  was  still  in  course  of  erection.  It  was 
formally  opened  in  its  completed  state  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  May  24,  1862,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  hour  and  day  of  Queen  Victoria's 
birth  in  1819.  The  latest  change  in  this  neighbour- 
hood has  been  the  removal  of  the  block  of  buildings 
which  separated  King  Street  from  Parliament  Street 
and  the  inclusion  in  the  latter  of  part  of  the  area 
thus  thrown  open,  the  remainder  being  appropriated 
for  the  building  of  Government  Offices.  So  passed 
the  name  King  Street  from  the  geography  of  West- 
minster. Its  southern  end  is  still  marked  by  bronze 
plates  let  into  the  flat  top  of  the  stone  parapet  in 
front  of  the  offices  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
in  Great  George  Street  almost  directly  opposite 
the  North  Porch  of  the  Abbey.  Connected  with 
this  old  highway  are  names  of  many  famous  men. 
Thither  to  a  mean  lodging  came  Edmund  Spenser, 
the  author  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  to  die  within  a 
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few  months,  according  to  Ben  Jonson  for  lack  of 
bread.  The  latter  also  relates  that,  on  his  death- 
bed, Spenser  refused  money  sent  him  by  Lord 
Essex  on  the  ground  that  he  had  no  time  to  spend  it. 
Jonson  himself  came  to  experience  the  meaning  of 
sickness  and  want,  and  there  is  record  of  a  gift  to 
him  in  1629  of  five  pounds  from  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Westminster.  Another  famous  dweller 
in  King  Street  was  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  appears  in 
an  early  rate-book  as  an  occupier  of  a  house  near 
Blue  Boar's  Head  Yard.  His  subsequent  tenure 
of  the  Palace  of  Whitehall  has  been  already  recorded. 

The  vast  group  of  Government  offices  which  now 
extends  from  Parliament  Street  westwards  to  front 
the  park  was  begun  in  1862,  to  the  designs  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  but  was  only  completed  in  the  second 
decade  of  the  present  century,  which  has  seen  also 
the  building  of  a  new  Middlesex  County  Hall  designed 
by  J.  S.  Gibson,  well  in  keeping  with  the  Gothic 
Abbey  to  which  it  is  in  such  close  proximity.  The 
same  cannot  be  said  of  the  monstrous  structure 
called  the  Wesleyan  Central  Hall,  built  on  a  portion 
of  the  site  of  the  Royal  Aquarium  which  occupied 
the  north  side  of  Tothill  Street.  The  Aquarium  was 
opened  in  1876  as  a  winter  garden  as  well  as  for  the 
purpose  indicated  b}^  its  name,  but  the  character 
of  its  entertainments  deteriorated  and  the  site  was 
sold  for  other  purposes. 

Few  of  those  who  to-day  walk  along  the  broad 
embankment  which  runs  from  Westminster  Bridge 
to  Blackfriars  realise  that  both  this  and  much  of 
the  land  now  laid  out  in  gardens  by  the  side  of  it 
has  been  recovered  from  the  river.  To  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  belongs  the  first  conception  of  the  embanking 
of  the  river  and  he  made  plans  for  it  in  his  designs 
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for  the  rebuilding  of  London  after  the  Great  Fire. 
Not  for  nearly  two  centuries  however  was  any  such 
scheme  taken  in  hand.  In  1862  the  present  embank- 
ment was  begun  to  the  designs  of  Sir  Joseph  Bazal- 
gette.  Eight  }rears  later  it  was  declared  open  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales  representing  Queen  Victoria 
from  whom  it  took  its  name .  The  land  thus  reclaimed 
from  the  muddy  shallows  of  an  older  day  varied  in 
width  from  66  to  150  yards,  and  is  about  30  acres 
in  extent.  One  memorial  of  the  past  remains  in 
the  York  Watergate  at  the  bottom  of  Buckingham 
Street,  Strand,  built  by  Nicholas  Stone,  for  the 
use  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  celebrated 
adviser  of  the  early  Stuart  kings.  The  Duke  had 
built  a  new  residence  upon  the  site  of  York  House, 
so  called  from  its  occupation  by  Archbishop  Heath 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  and  the  Watergate  of 
course  gave  him  access  to  the  river. 

The  making  of  the  Embankment  had  naturally 
other  effects  upon  the  topography  of  Westminster. 
In  1874  it  was  thought  desirable  to  connect  it  with 
Trafalgar  Square.  The  main  obstacle  in  the  way 
was  Northumberland  House,  which  was  built  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  had  a 
frontage  of  162  feet.  Its  earliest  owner  was  the 
Earl  of  Northampton,  who  left  it  to  his  nephew  the 
Earl  of  Suffolk.  The  daughter  of  the  second  Earl 
of  that  title  married  the  tenth  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land in  1642  and  thus  the  property  came  into  the 
Percy  family.  The  house  was  bought  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  and  demolished,  and  the 
road  now  called  Northumberland  Avenue  was  opened 
in  1876. 

Of  the  other  highways  which  radiate  from 
Trafalgar  Square,  Charing  Cross  Road  was  opened 
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in  1887.  Cockspur  Street,  so  called  probably  from 
the  famous  tavern,  the  Cock,  at  the  end  of  Suffolk 
Street,  is  on  the  site  of  one  of  the  lanes  which  led 
from  old  Charing.  Pall  Mall  dates  probably  from 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  though  it  is  commonly  ascribed 
to  Charles  II .  Among  many  other  historical  interests 
and  associations  it  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  street  in  London  to  be  lit  by  gas,  which  was  first 
used  there  on  January  28,  1807.  The  street  is 
associated  in  the  public  mind  to-day  mostly  as 
containing  several  of  the  best-known  clubs. 

Jermyn  Street  was  built  soon  after  the  Restoration 
and  so  named  after  Henry  Jermyn,  Earl  of  St. 
Albans.  Among  many  famous  folk  who  have  at 
one  time  or  another  lived  there  may  be  mentioned 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  poets  Gray  and  Moore,  and 
Sydney  Smith. 

Few  names  are  more  familiar  to  English  people 
than  Piccadilly.  The  name  seems  first  to  occur 
in  the  edition  of  Gerard's  Herbal  published  in  1633, 
and  a  Piccadilly  Hall  is  mentioned  about  the  same 
time  in  the  Overseers'  accounts  of  St.  Martin's-in- 
the-Fields.  Space  forbids  any  discussion  of  the 
origin  of  the  name  but  the  popularity  of  the  place 
finds  record  as  early  as  1682  in  a  poem  commencing 
"  Farewell,  my  dearest  Piccadilly  "  !  Burlington 
House  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  its  many  famous 
buildings,  both  as  the  scene  of  the  exhibitions  of  the 
Royal  Academy  and  as  containing  the  apartments 
of  the  Royal  Society,  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society,  and  the  Linnsean 
Society.  The  Church  of  St.  James  built  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  was  consecrated  in  1684.  It 
owed  its  origin  to  the  efforts  of  the  Earl  of  St. 
Albans  together  with  certain  other  residents  in  the 
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neighbourhood.  Among  others  buried  in  the  church 
may  be  mentioned  Morland  the  artist  and  lyord 
George  Gordon,  famous  in  connection  with  the  No- 
Popery  Riots  of  1780,  who  died  in  Newgate  prison. 
The  parish  was  separated  from  that  of  St.  Martin- 
in-the-Fields  in  the  following  year. 

The  importance  of  Tothill  Street  as  a  highway 
vanished  in  1851  Avhen  Victoria  Street  was  opened. 
The  latter  was  begun  seven  years  before  and  may  be 
considered  the  most  vital  of  all  the  many  alterations 
and  improvements  which  Westminster  has  seen. 
It  pushed  its  way  through  regardless  of  houses  and 
streets,  and  even  a  large  triangular  section  of  the 
burying-ground  of  the  old  Broadway  Chapel,  now 
represented  by  Christ  Church,  had  to  be  surrendered 
to  allow  of  its  passing.  For  a  long  period  much  of  it 
remained  unbuilt  and  it  did  not  present  an  unbroken 
line  of  houses  until  1887.  By  no  means  the  least  of 
the  many  advantages  which  accrued  from  it  was 
the  clearing-away  of  that  mass  of  filthy  courts  and 
houses  under  the  shadow  of  the  Abbey  described 
by  Dickens  as  "  The  Devil's  Acre." 

By  various  Acts  of  Parliament  in  the  reigns  of 
George  II.  and  George  III.  considerable  improve- 
ments were  made  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Abbey  and  St. 
Margaret's  Church.  Houses  which  abutted  upon 
both,  disfiguring  and  destroying  them  with  their 
smoke,  were  cleared  entirely  away.  Several  taverns 
and  buildings  north  of  Westminster  Hall,  together 
with  all  those  on  the  same  side  of  St.  Margaret's, 
were  pulled  down.  South-east  of  the  church, 
Ivindsay  House  was  removed,  and  the  broad 
thoroughfare  called  Abingdon  Street  took  the  place  of 
the  well-named  Dirty  I^ane,  which  ran  to  the  Abbot's 
Mill.  In  the  same  period  the  sanctuary  area  known 
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as  Broad  and  Little  Sanctuary  was  cleared,  together 
with  Bow  Street  (the  old  Thieven  Lane),  Union 
Street,  Love  Lane,  and  the  surrounding  network 
of  alleys  and  courts.  The  exterior  of  St.  Margaret's 
was  found  to  be  so  corroded  that  it  was  necessary 
completely  to  recase  it  and  the  present  plain  shell 
which  took  the  place  of  the  old  elaborate  ornament 
gives  no  hint  of  the  beauty  of  the  medieval  church 
which  it  encloses. 

:  In  spite  of  these  many  alterations,  it  is  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Abbey  that  some- 
thing of  an  older  Westminster  still  remains.  Pass 
from  Great  College  Street,  whose  northern  bound 
is  still  the  wall  of  Abbot  Litlyngton,  into  Barton 
vStreet  and  Cowley  Street,  and  you  find  yourself  in 
the  "  tranquil  and  orderly  quiet "  of  the  early 
eighteenth  century.  Both  streets  take  their  names 
in  memory  of  Barton  Booth,  the  old  Westminster 
boy  and  famous  actor,  whose  country-house  was  at 
Cowley  in  Middlesex,  where  also  he  is  buried. 

Another  relic  of  a  Westminster  of  the  same  period 
is  to  be  found  north  of  To  thill  Street  in  Queen  Anne's 
Gate,  combining  in  one  name  the  older  appellations 
of  Park  Street  and  Queen  Square.  With  Park  Street 
are  associated  the  names  of  Bishop  Stillingfleet  of 
Worcester  who  died  there  in  1699,  Cary  famous  for 
his  translation  of  the  poems  of  Dante,  who  lived  at 
No.  10,  Townley  who  made  the  famous  collection  of 
works  in  marble  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
perhaps  Wordsworth  the  poet.  Queen  Square  was 
slightly  later  in  date  than  Park  Street,  but  is  con- 
nected with  a  list  of  equally  famous  names.  It  was 
the  property  of  Sir  Theodore  Jansen,  notorious  as 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  and 
was  sold  towards  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the 
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company.  From  "  Long's  Coffee  House  in  Queen 
Square,  Westminster  "  James  Thomson,  author  of 
The  Seasons,  wrote  many  a  letter.  Here  the 
famous  actress,  Peg  Woffington,  died  in  1760.  Here 
too  in  1807  died  Frances  Reynolds,  sister  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  herself  a  painter.  In  Queen 
Square  Place  close  by  lived  the  eminent  jurist, 
Jeremy  Bentham,  for  nearly  half  a  century  until 
his  death  in  1832.  His  residence  which  looked  over 
the  garden  of  Milton's  house  in  Petty  France  was  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Queen  Anne's  Mansions.  The 
statue  of  Queen  Anne  in  Queen  Square  was  already 
in  position  in  1708,  but  the  name  of  the  sculptor 
has  been  forgotten. 

Not  far  away  by  the  stairs  which  led  up  from  the 
Park  to  Dartmouth  Street  stood  a  cockpit  the 
memory  of  which  still  remains  in  Cock -pit  Steps.  It 
was  demolished  in  1816,  but  for  some  years  pre- 
viously it  had  become  unfashionable. 

Smith  Square,  known  until  a  century  ago  as  St. 
John's  Churchyard,  has  begun  to  lose  that  old- 
world  character  which  finds  record  in  the  pages  of 
Disraeli's  Sybil,  while  Tufton  Street  at  the  time  of 
writing  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  and  is 
bordered  only  by  waste  spaces  which  wait  the  hand 
of  the  builder.  It  was  originally  built  by  Sir  Richard 
Tufton  who  died  in  1631,  but  one  side  of  it  remained 
unfilled  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  northern  end  of  it  between  Wood 
Street  and  Dean's  Yard  was  formerly  called  Bowling 
Alley,  in  which  for  a  time  lived  Colonel  Blood,  known 
to  fame  for  his  desperate  attempt  to  steal  the  regalia 
from  the  Tower  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II .  In  Tufton 
Street  the  last  of  the  cock-pits  survived  until  well 
on  into  the  nineteenth  century.  In  Great  College 
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Street  the  famous  historian,  Gibbon,  lived  for  a  time 
at  the  house  of  his  aunt  who  kept  a  boarding-house 
for  boys  of  Westminster  School.  Here  too  for 
a  time  lived  the  poet  Keats  in  a  house  near  the  corner 
of  Tuf  ton  Street.  In  the  turning  out  of  Great  College 
Street  formerly  known  as  Piper's  Ground  but  now 
called  Little  College  Street,  lived  the  brothers 
Wesley.  Samuel  Wesley  was  a  master  at  West- 
minster School  for  more  than  nine  teen  years,  and  from 
his  pen  came  some  of  the  epilogues  acted  at  the  end 
of  the  annual  Latin  Play  which  the  scholars  perform 
in  their  dormitory. 

The  present  Great  Smith  Street  is  made  up  of 
Smith  Street  and  Dean  Street,  the  latter  being  that 
portion  which  runs  from  Orchard  Street  to  Victoria 
Street.  With  Smith  Street  is  connected  the  name 
of  Thomas  Southerne  the  dramatist,  who  died  there 
in  1746.  His  two  plays  The  Fatal  Marriage  and 
Orinoco  achieved  an  enormous  popularity.  The 
latter,  first  produced  in  1696,  appeared  on  the  play- 
bills of  the  Manchester  Theatre  as  late  as  1787. 

Westwards  from  the  junction  of  Great  Smith 
Street  and  Marsham  Street  runs  Great  Peter  Street, 
which  still  retains  something  of  that  old  slum 
character  which  used  to  disfigure  so  much  of  this 
neighbourhood.  Together  with  St.  Ann's  Lane  and 
Court  it  was  described  in  1862  as  the  worst  of  all 
the  criminal  districts  of  London.  In  1891  it  was 
described  as  the  abode  of  thieves  and  beggars,  and 
while  neither  of  these  descriptions  are  to-day  applic- 
able, the  clearing  away  of  the  remaining  courts  and 
alleys  is  much  to  be  desired.  In  St.  Anne's  Lane 
lived  Henry  Purcell  the  musician  and  Robert  Herrick 
the  poet.  The  church  of  St.  Matthew  begun  in 
1849  stands  in  the  middle  of  this  area  and  Mr. 
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J.  T.  Smith  in  his  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  West- 
minster,  pays  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  the  clergy 
who  have  ministered  there  when  he  says  :  "  To  the 
self-sacrificing  labours  of  these  faithful  ministers 
and  their  colleagues  is  mainly  due  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  parish/'  When  services  were 
first  begun  in  the  church,  organised  attempts  were 
made  to  interrupt  them  both  by  disorderly  conduct 
and  actual  assault  upon  the  building.  The  opening 
of  industrial  schools,  refuges  and  other  social  organi- 
sations gradually  had  its  effect  upon  the  character 
of  the  district  and  something  of  the  old  reproach 
was  thus  removed.  The  foundation-stone  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Bessborough  Gardens, 
was  laid  upon  the  same  day  as  that  of  St.  Matthew's, 
the  need  for  the  new  church  being  a  testimony  to 
the  rapid  extension  of  Westminster  in  that  direction. 

In  1862  the  new  parish  of  St.  James- the-I^ess 
which  borders  on  the  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road  was 
created  in  relief  of  the  then  over-burdened  parish 
of  St.  Mary's,  Vincent  Square.  The  latter  church 
was  consecrated  in  1837  an(l  its  parochial  district 
subtracted  from  the  parish  of  St.  John's.  Next  in 
order  of  time  was  the  consecration  in  1847  °f  St. 
Stephen's,  Rochester  Row,  built  at  the  cost  of  the 
Baroness  Burdett-Coutts. 

No  provision  for  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
seems  to  have  been  made  in  the  post- Reformation 
period  in  Westminster  until  the  year  1792,  if  we  may 
exclude  the  private  chapel  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria. 
In  that  year  a  small  chapel  was  opened  in  York 
Street,  but  remained  in  use  only  for  some  six  years. 
Temporary  chapels  in  Great  Smith  Street  and 
Dartmouth  Street  served  some  of  the  intervening 
years  until  1813  when  a  permanent  chapel  was  built 
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in  the  Horseferry  Road  and  dedicated  in  honour  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  For  ninety  years  this  small 
building  was  made  to  serve  the  religious  needs  of 
an  increasing  Roman  Catholic  centre,  though  it 
was  long  felt  to  be  inadequate.  To-day  visible 
through  much  of  the  length  of  Victoria  Street  stands 
the  Tower  of  St.  Edward,  a  campanile  284  feet  high, 
which  crowns  the  modern  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral. 
In  1850,  Pope  Pius  IX.  appointed  Cardinal  Wiseman 
as  the  first  Archbishop  of  the  province  of  West- 
minster. L,ack  of  means  alone  prevented  the 
Cardinal  from  initiating  a  scheme  for  the  building  of 
a  Cathedral.  In  memory  of  his  many  services  a  large 
sum  of  money  was  raised  soon  after  his  death  to 
carry  out  the  idea  that  was  so  near  his  heart.  His 
successor,  Cardinal  Manning,  lived  long  enough  to 
secure  the  site  upon  which  the  new  cathedral  stands 
but  not  to  see  its  beginning,  and  it  remained  for 
Cardinal  Vaughan  to  set  about  the  task  in  1895. 
Mr.  J  .F.  Bentley  was  appointed  architect  and  required 
to  plan  the  church  in  the  early  Christian  Byzantine 
style  which  the  Cardinal  himself  had  selected  as  best 
suited  for  his  purposes.  In  seven  years  the  gigantic 
fabric  was  completed  and  with  its  completion  the 
Cardinal  died.  It  was  opened  for  liturgical  worship 
on  Christmas  Day,  1903,  and  consecrated  in  1910. 
Built  as  it  is  in  a  style  entirely  novel  to  the  average 
English  eye,  it  will  probably  always  evoke  a  criticism 
which  will  either  grow  to  enthusiasm,  or  be  actually 
hostile,  but  none  can  fail  to  admire  the  natural 
simplicity  of  the  grouping  of  its  parts  and  few  will 
deny  the  nobility  of  its  proportions.  The  rarity  of 
points  from  which  any  adequate  external  view  of 
it  can  be  obtained  is  much  to  be  deplored. 

Among  other  institutions  connected  with  religious 
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aims  which  are  located  in  Westminster  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  commonly 
designated  by  the  initials  S.P.C.K.,  deserves  especial 
mention  both  for  the  fact  that  it  is  well  over  two 
centuries  old  and  for  the  world-spread  nature  of  its 
activities.  After  meeting  in  various  places  it  occupied 
its  present  large  premises  in  Northumberland  Avenue 
in  1879,  though  like  many  another  institution  it 
was  temporarily  evicted  during  the  Great  War. 
The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  which 
began  as  a  committee  of  the  S.P.C.K.,  attained  a 
separate  existence  in  1702.  For  some  time  it 
occupied  a  building  in  Delahay  Street,  but  the 
destruction  of  the  latter  for  the  extension  of  govern- 
ment buildings  on  the  west  side  of  King  Street 
involved  its  removal  to  its  present  premises  in 
Tuf  ton  Street  near  St.  Edward's  House,  a  branch  of 
the  Mission  Brotherhood  commonly  known  as  the 
Cowley  Fathers,  whose  headquarters  are  at  Oxford. 
In  the  near  neighbourhood  is  the  Church  House, 
the  main  entrance  of  which  is  now  in  Great  Smith 
Street,  the  former  main  entrance  which  is  still  used 
being  in  the  centre  of  the  Terrace  in  Dean's  Yard.  A 
large  number  of  church  societies  have  their  offices 
within  the  buildings  and  it  serves  as  a  meeting-place 
for  many  others.  The  most  notable  use  made  of  it  is 
as  the  place  of  assembly  of  the  two  Houses  of  Convoca- 
tion for  the  Province  of  Canterbury.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  from  time  to  time 
make  formal  protest  against  this  meeting  within  their 
precinct,  thus  recalling  the  decretal  of  1222  which 
exempted  the  Abbey  from  episcopal  jurisdiction. 
To  this  protest  an  equally  formal  answer  is  returned 
to  the  effect  that  no  encroachment  upon  the  privileges 
of  the  Abbey  is  thereby  intended.  As  regards 
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Dean's  Yard  itself,  once  called  The  Elms,  the  altera- 
tions in  it  are  best  studied  by  a  comparison  of  its 
present  state  with  that  of  the  ancient  plans. 

The  Wesleyan  Training  College  off  the  Horse- 
ferry  Road  was  opened  in  1852  and  has  pursued  a 
career  of  quiet  usefulness  ever  since.  The  outbreak 
of  war  in  1914  soon  denuded  it  of  its  students  and 
the  premises  were  put  to  a  historic  use  as  the  head- 
quarters in  England  of  the  Australian  Imperial 
Force. 

Something  of  the  early  history  of  the  church  of 
St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  has  already  been  noted 
in  a  previous  chapter.  The  first  chapel  or  oratory, 
if  such  there  was,  gave  place  at  some  unknown  date 
to  a  parish  church  which  stood  until  i544>  but  was 
b}'  that  time  in  such  a  ruinous  condition  as  to  require 
rebuilding.  A  new  church  of  no  great  dimensions 
was  erected  on  the  site  and  opened  for  worship, 
probably  early  in  the  year  1544.  In  the  reign  of 
James  I.  a  chancel  and  aisles  were  added  to  the 
existing  fabric,  and  an  acre  of  ground  to  the  north- 
west annexed  to  it  to  form  a  burying-ground  as  the 
existing  accommodation  was  far  too  small  in  view 
of  the  increasing  population  of  the  time.  This 
new  ground  however  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  given,  and 
after  inquiry  by  a  royal  commission  Charles  I. 
ordered  its  confiscation.  It  was  regranted  however 
in  1633  under  certain  stringent  conditions  as  to 
charges  and  profits.  In  spite  of  extensive  repairs 
carried  out  during  the  years  1663  to  1669  it  was 
decided  again  to  rebuild  the  church.  Accordingly 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  for  the  purpose 
in  1719-20,  and  the  last  services  were  held  in  the  old 
church  in  June,  1721.  In  the  course  of  digging  for 
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the  new  foundations  remains  of  some  Roman  structure 
were  exposed  together  with  a  stone  coffin  and  some 
other  objects.  The  new  church  was  consecrated 
in  1726  and  for  a  few  months  King  George  I.  became 
churchwarden. 

Just  as  the  early  story  of  the  church  is  obscure, 
so  is  that  of  the  parochial  area  assigned  to  it.  Mention 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  is  as  ancient 
as  mention  of  the  church  itself,  and  the  area  would 
seem  to  have  included  a  large  portion  of  the  manor 
of  Eye.  Soon  after  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  it  received  some  kind  of  formal  constitution 
and  its  southern  boundary  was  denned  as  running 
by  the  present  lake  in  St.  James'  Park  as  far  as  the 
front  of  Buckingham  Palace.  A  further  definition 
of  the  area  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  it  would  seem  that  it  was  then  taken  to  extend 
as  far  as  the  end  of  the  Serpentine  in  Hyde  Park 
and  to  have  included  the  area  above  Tachbrook 
Street  and  the  King's  Scholars'  Pond  Sewer  to 
Chelsea.  On  the  other  side  it  took  in  an  area  from 
the  river  by  the  Hotel  Cecil  to  Drury  Lane.  Henry 
VIII.,  as  has  been  said,  added  to  it  that  portion  of 
King  Street  which  lay  north  of  Whitehall  in  order 
to  prevent  the  passing  of  funerals  down  the  highway 
through  his  new  palace. 

The  exact  bounds  of  St.  Martin's  Parish  in  relation 
to  that  of  St.  Margaret's  were  never  defined  with 
such  clearness  as  to  avoid  dispute.  From  early 
times  the  custom  of  "  beating  the  bounds  "  had  been 
in  vogue  and  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century 
was  duly  performed  every  two  years,  but  there  is 
frequent  reference  to  the  removal  of  the  marks  set 
up  in  the  perambulation.  In  1708  the  Vestry  of 
St.  Margaret's  recorded  the  suspicion  that  this 
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removal  was  the  work  of  the  churchwardens  of  St. 
Martin's  and  offered  a  reward  for  the  detection  of 
the  offenders  but  without  effect.  In  1732  St. 
Martin's  made  a  definite  encroachment  upon  the 
area  of  St.  Margaret's  and  the  officials  of  the  latter 
church  openly  defaced  the  new  boundary  marks. 
The  particular  line  in  dispute  was  that  running  from 
Whitehall  Stairs  by  the  river  to  the  water  in  St. 
James'  Park  and  the  matter  was  of  more  importance 
than  might  at  first  appear  for  the  property  involved 
produced  at  a  later  date  more  than  a  thousand  pounds 
yearly  in  rates.  A  definite  attempt  to  settle  the 
quarrel  in  1752  proved  fruitless,  but  a  year  later  an 
agreement  was  come  to  between  the  parishes  which 
finally  decided  the  matter. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  while  the  City  of  Westminster 
contained  only  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Margaret, 
its  daughter  church,  called  the  Broadway  Chapel 
and  three  small  proprietary  chapels,  the  "  Liberties," 
were  provided  with  proper  church  accommodation 
at  an  earlier  date.  A  chapel  which  in  1645  became 
a  parochial  church  was  begun  in  1631  and  conse- 
crated in  1638  only  to  be  destroyed  by  fire  in  1795, 
and  rebuilt  as  the  present  church  of  St.  Paul,  Covent 
Garden.  Here  are  buried  Sir  Peter  L,ely,  the  famous 
painter,  who  died  in  1680  ;  Samuel  Butler,  author 
of  Hudibras,  who  died  in  the  same  year ;  Grinling 
Gibbons,  the  carver,  1721,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Arne,  the 
composer  of  "  Rule  Britannia,"  who  died  in  1778. 

The  church  of  St.  Anne,  Soho,  was  built  on  a 
piece  of  ground  called  Kemp's  Field  and  consecrated 
in  1686.  The  parish  became  separate  from  that 
of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  by  an  Act  in  1678.  Here 
is  buried  Theodore,  King  of  Corsica,  who  died  five 
days  after  his  release  from  the  King's  Bench  Prison 
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where  he  was  confined  for  debt.  Horace  Walpole 
erected  a  tablet  to  his  memory  and  wrote  the 
inscription  for  it.  Here  also  is  buried  the  essayist 
and  critic,  William  Hazlitt. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  change  in  St. 
Martin's  parish  was  the  separation  from  it  in  1725 
of  its  two  outer  wards  and  their  constitution  as  the 
new  parish  of  St.  George,  Hanover  Square.  The  shape 
of  the  new  parish  was  peculiar,  its  northern  por- 
tion known  as  Mayf  air  being  connected  by  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  at  Hyde  Park  Corner  with  the  southern 
areas  of  Belgraviaand  Pimlico.  "  Its  inhabitants," 
writes  Mr.  Clinch,  "include  the  majority  of  the 
aristocracy  and  nobility  of  London,  and  probably 
no  locality  in  the  world  of  equal  area  could  show 
amongst  its  population  such  a  large  percentage  of 
men  and  women  eminent  in  their  various  spheres 
as  that  which  is  included  within  the  limits  of  this 
parish."  It  included  a  large  portion  of  the  old 
manors  of  Hyde,  Neyt  and  Eye,  and  of  course  at  the 
time  of  its  formation  much  of  these  areas  were  still 
open  fields  devoted  to  market-gardening. 

In  the  domain  of  art  Westminster  is  particularly 
rich.  The  National  Gallery  in  Trafalgar  Square 
was  described  by  Ruskin  as  the  most  important 
collection  of  paintings  in  Europe.  It  owed  its 
inception  to  the  purchase  by  the  Government  in 
1824  of  a  small  collection  of  pictures  formed  by  Mr. 
J.  J.  Angerstein  which  included  representatives  of 
Vandyck,  Rembrandt,  Raphael,  Hogarth  and 
Reynolds.  The  building  which  now  houses  what  has 
developed  into  a  collection  of  all  the  best  schools 
of  painting  was  begun  in  1832,  the  columns  of  old 
Carlton  House  being  used  for  its  portico.  Additions 
were  made  in  1860,  1876  and  1884.  In  consequence 
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of  the  large  number  of  pictures  bequeathed  or 
purchased  from  time  to  time  it  has  been  possible 
to  enrich  many  provincial  art  galleries  with  spare 
treasures. 

The  National  Portrait  Gallery  was  established 
in  its  home  behind  the  National  Gallery  in  1896. 
As  its  name  implies  its  object  was  the  collecting 
together  of  authentic  portraits  of  those  who  have 
obtained  something  more  than  a  transitory  celebrity 
rather  than  to  exhibit  examples  of  the  work  of  the 
great  portrait  painters,  and  it  may  be  said  that  this 
object  has  been  admirably  carried  out.  The  first 
picture  of  what  is  now  a  large  and  representative 
collection  was  the  well-known  Chandos  portrait  of 
Shakespeare  which  was  presented  by  the  Earl  of 
Ellesmere.  Among  the  many  famous  artists  whose 
work  appears  here  are  Vandyck  and  Kneller  among 
foreign  painters,  and  Gainsborough,  Hogarth, 
Romney,  Lawrence,  Raeburn,  Wilkie  and  Landseer. 

Of  a  different  character  again,  is  the  National 
Gallery  of  British  Art,  commonly  called  the  Tate 
Gallery  after  Sir  Henry  Tate,  who  presented  it  to 
the  nation  together  with  sixty-five  pictures.  The 
building  was  erected  upon  part  of  the  site  of  the  old 
Millbank  Penitentiary  and  opened  in  1897.  Its 
purpose  is  to  house  the  best  examples  of  modern 
British  art  and  purchases  are  made  yearly  under  the 
terms  of  the  Chantrey  Bequest. 

For  a  long  period  of  years  the  name  Millbank 
stood  as  a  synonym  for  the  Penitentiary  itself  as  did 
Newgate  for  its  gaol.  As  the  site  of  a  prolonged 
experiment  in  penal  legislation  it  deserves  some 
special  comment.  The  conditions  which  prevailed 
in  the  larger  prisons  of  England  prior  to  the  nine- 
teenth century  were  a  disgrace  to  civilisation.  Over- 
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crowding,  lack  of  proper  sanitation,  insufficient  food, 
all  these  and  many  other  factors  had  had  their  share 
in  producing  a  state  of  things  hardly  credible  to-day. 
Gaol  fever,  a  disease  happily  now  unknown,  was  an 
outward  sign  and  result,  spreading  with  virulence 
among  those  who  came  into  contact  with  the  prisoners 
and  in  some  cases  numbering  among  its  victims  the 
very  judge  and  jury  who  tried  them.  Among  the 
earliest  protests  raised  was  that  of  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge,  but  it  proved  ineffectual, 
and  relatively  little  was  done  until  the  last  quarter 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  philanthropist, 
John  Howard,  succeeded  in  remedying  some  of  the 
more  glaring  abuses.  He  secured  the  abolition  of 
gaoler's  fees,  a  system  which  had  often  involved  the 
carrying  back  to  prison  of  an  acquitted  man  until 
he  should  pay  the  sums  charged  by  those  who  had 
had  the  custody  of  him.  Another  abuse  attacked  by 
him  was  the  transportation  of  criminals  which 
though  in  vogue  before  had  been  introduced  into 
law  in  1717.  Partly  through  Howard's  efforts  it 
came  to  be  recognised  that  reformation  as  well  as 
retribution  should  be  the  national  aim  in  dealing 
with  those  who  habitually  infringed  the  national 
laws  and  in  1778  an  Act  was  passed  to  embody  this 
principle.  It  set  forth  that  "  if  any  offenders  con- 
victed of  crimes  for  which  transportation  had  been 
usually  inflicted  were  ordered  to  solitary  imprison- 
ment, accompanied  by  well-regulated  hard  labour 
and  religious  instruction,  it  might  be  the  means, 
under  Providence,  not  only  of  deterring  others  but 
also  of  reforming  the  individuals  and  turning  them 
to  habits  of  industry. ' '  Experiments  in  this  direction 
had  not  been  wanting  before  but  the  largest  of  the 
kind  was  now  to  be  tried  in  Westminster.  The 
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reasons  of  a  somewhat  protracted  delay  need  not 
now  be  entered  into.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  in 
1812,  the  first  stone  of  the  new  penitentiary  was 
laid  on  a  site  purchased  by  Jeremy  Bentham.  The 
new  building  was  to  embody  the  principles  enunci- 
ated by  him  in  one  of  his  publications.  It  was  to  be 
possible  for  continuous  observation  to  be  kept  upon 
all  prisoners  and  to  that  end  it  was  obvious  that  the 
buildings  must  radiate  from  one  common  centre. 
At  Millbank  the  design  was  of  an  interesting  character 
In  the  middle  of  a  hexagon  stood  the  prison  chapel 
occupying  with  its  surrounding  yard  about  half 
an  acre  of  ground.  From  each  side  of  the  hexagon 
outwards  radiated  a  three-storied  building  in  the 
shape  of  a  pentagon,  the  whole  ground-plan  some- 
what resembling  a  flower  with  six  petals. 

In  1816  thirty-six  female  prisoners  were  brought 
from  Newgate  to  occupy  the  first  completed  pentagon, 
but  within  three  months  of  their  coming  the 
treacherous  character  of  the  marshy  soil  beneath 
was  exhibited  in  cracks  in  the  building.  Indeed, 
from  the  first  inception  of  the  scheme  the  trouble 
so  caused  was  continuous  and  resulted  not  only  in 
vastly  increased  expenditure,  but  also  here  and  there 
in  the  actual  need  for  immediate  rebuilding.  By 
1820  four  pentagons  had  been  completed,  and  there 
were  as  many  as  551  prisoners  within  the  walls  at 
the  end  of  that  year.  The  building  was  finally 
completed  about  a  year  later. 

The  penitentiary  was  hardly  in  entire  working 
order  when  sickness  broke  out  within  the  walls. 
In  June  1823  there  were  454  cases  of  an  illness  of 
the  nature  of  scurvy,  due  doubtless  to  the  improper 
character  of  the  food  supplied.  The  epidemic  was 
so  alarming  and  its  effects  so  disastrous  that  by  a 
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hastily  passed  Act  of  Parliament  the  prisoners 
were  removed  mainly  to  prison  ships  moored  off 
Woolwich. 

For  a  time  the  prison  remained  empty  and  the 
story  of  prison  life  on  the  ships,  interesting  as  it  is, 
has  no  place  in  the  history  of  Westminster.  In 
August,  1824,  after  thorough  fumigation  the  buildings 
were  re-opened  and  for  sixteen  years  longer  the 
experiment  of  the  penitentiary  system  was  continued 
in  the  hope  of  the  reformation  so  confidently  expected. 
The  causes  of  its  failure  in  this  particular  form  cannot 
now  be  examined  but  failure  it  was  of  a  pronounced 
and  obvious  character.  In  1843,  the  name  of  the 
institution  was  changed  to  Millbank  Prison  and  its 
use  for  the  subsequent  ten  years  was  that  of  a 
receiving-house  for  those  waiting  transportation  to 
the  colonies.  When  in  1884  the  Tothill  Fields 
Bridewell  which  had  been  built  in  1834  upon  the  site 
now  occupied  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral 
and  the  adjacent  streets,  was  demolished,  Millbank 
became  the  sole  metropolitan  prison  for  females. 
By  the  end  of  1890  the  buildings  had  for  various 
causes  been  practically  abandoned  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  devote  the  site,  now  of  greatly  increased 
value,  to  pleasanter  uses.  Part  of  it  as  has  been 
said  was  devoted  to  the  Tate  Gallery.  Another 
portion  was  covered  with  the  Military  Hospital 
associated  with  the  name  of  Queen  Alexandra  which 
with  its  various  annexes  proved  of  invaluable  use 
during  the  Great  War. 

The  hospitals  of  Westminster  have  an  old-estab- 
lished and  very  honourable  reputation.  Their 
history  as  has  been  seen  goes  back  to  the  old  foun- 
dation of  the  Rouncyval  by  Charing  Cross  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  Several  of  these  institutions 
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have  left  no  memorial  to  tell  of  the  beneficent  work 
carried  on  within  their  walls.  The  Duke's  Hospital 
behind  Buckingham  House  "for  lame,  maim'd  and 
sick  soldiers,"  which  was  flourishing  in  the  year  1746, 
has  little  record  to-day  save  the  mark  of  its  site  upon 
surviving  maps.  The  Artillery  Hospital,  Pimlico, 
is  no  more  than  a  name  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  many  another  institution  whose  end  was  the  relief 
of  human  pain.  Of  the  greater  foundations  which 
still  survive  first  mention  must  be  given  to  West- 
minster Hospital  begun  in  1719  as  the  earliest  of  its 
kind  to  be  established  and  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions.  Its  first  establishment  was  in  Petty 
France  in  the  year  1720.  Four  years  subsequently 
it  was  moved  to  Chapel  Street.  In  1734  it  was 
again  moved  and  found  a  home  in  James  Street 
where  it  remained  for  a  century.  In  1834  it  came 
to  its  present  home  in  the  Broad  Sanctuary  opposite 
the  Abbey.  How  much  longer  its  good  work  will  be 
carried  on  within  the  city  from  which  it  takes  its 
name  is  a  matter  undecided  at  the  moment  of 
writing. 

St.  George's  Hospital  near  Hyde  Park  Corner  was 
begun  in  1733  in  Lanesborough  House,  the  West- 
minster home  of  the  peer  of  that  name.  At  first 
its  total  accommodation  was  for  sixty  patients, 
but  the  present  buildings  designed  in  1828  to  occupy 
the  same  site  are  large  enough  for  nearly  six  times 
that  number. 

The  first  site  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital  was  in 
Windmill  Street  off  the  Tottenham  Court  Road,  where 
by  the  charity  of  a  few  individuals  gratuitous  treat- 
ment for  the  sick  was  begun  in  1745.  The  first 
stone  of  its  later  buildings  was  laid  in  1755.  Exten- 
sive additions  to  these  have  been  made  on  several 
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occasions  since  and  many  thousands  of  patients 
are  treated  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Charing  Cross  Hospital  dates  from  the  year  1818, 
though  the  foundation  stone  of  the  present  building 
was  not  laid  until  1831.  Its  situation  in  the  more 
crowded  portion  of  Westminster  has  made  it  of 
especial  value  in  the  treatment  of  accidents  of  all 
kinds. 

The  use  of  all  these  institutions,  as  of  smaller 
ones  such  as  the  Empire  Hospital  in  Vincent  Square, 
in  time  of  war  must  long  remain  a  proud  memory 
both  to  those  who  supported  them  and  to  the  many 
devoted  doctors,  surgeons,  and  nurses  who  laboured 
in  them.  The  blue  uniform  of  the  soldier  patient 
was  for  long  one  of  the  most  familiar  sights  in 
Westminster. 

It  is  not  possible  to  tell  here  the  history  of  the 
regiments  more  particularly  connected  with  the  city, 
of  the  Queen's  Westminsters,  the  lineal  descendants  of 
the  old  trained  bands,  or  the  Westminster  Dragoons, 
both  of  which  have  done  nothing  less  than  their  full 
share  of  the  hard  duties  of  these  later  years  ;  of  the 
Guards  Regiments  whose  barracks  are  within  the 
bounds,  or  the  London  Scottish  whose  headquarters 
are  but  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  Abbey.  Their 
story  has  become  part  of  the  history  of  the  Empire 
itself  and  would  be  but  ill-served  by  a  bald  catalogue 
of  fact. 

It  will  have  been  noticed,  though  it  has  not  been 
stated  in  so  many  words,  that  as  the  history  of 
Westminster  proceeds  there  is  a  gradual  narrowing 
down  of  its  area.  No  longer  does  it  include  the 
wide  districts  of  Chelsea  or  Kensington,  of  Knights- 
bridge  or  Paddington.  Though  it  still  counts  within 
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its  limits  a  large  number  of  streets  and  squares  north 
of  Piccadilly,  in  thought  if  not  in  fact  the  name 
Westminster  stands  only  for  the  more  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  Abbey  and  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

If  it  be  asked  for  what  does  Westminster  stand 
in  the  minds  of  Englishmen  to-day  the  question  is 
not  easily  answered  in  words.  No  thought  of  any 
special  industry  is  conjured  up,  for  Westminster  was 
never  a  natural  industrial  centre.  A  vast  trade  is 
carried  on  within  its  bounds,  yet  the  idea  of  trade  has 
no  connection  with  its  especial  genius.  It  is  probable 
that  the  truest  answer  would  be  found  in  the  heart 
of  some  dweller  in  a  far-off  dominion  of  the  Empire. 
For  him,  though  he  has  never  lived  there  and  may 
never  visit  it,  England  is  yet  the  homeland  and  in 
some  vague  way  Westminster  is  a  symbol  of  England 
itself.  He  would  not  define  it  in  words,  indeed  it  is 
incapable  of  definition,  but  about  the  name  lingers 
some  echo  from  the  past,  some  sound  of  the  days 
when  kings  and  the  making  of  history  were  one  in 
fact.  It  matters  not  that  the  older  town  has  passed 
away  or  that  no  relic  of  its  earlier  days  remains 
save  the  Abbey  Church,  though  that  indeed  were 
sufficient.  It  is  not  especially  that  Westminster  is 
the  seat  of  government,  for  that  has  not  always  been 
its  most  popular  aspect.  It  is  that  there,  for  a  reason 
which  all  know  but  which  none  may  voice,  is  centred, 
and  has  always  been  centred,  that  common  aspira- 
tion which  has  meant  the  unity  of  the  vast  fabric 
which  forms  the  Empire,  never  more  sound  and 
strong  than  in  these  later  years.  The  battered 
chair  on  which  its  kings  are  crowned  and  the  unhewn 
stone  which  rests  beneath  the  seat  of  it  are  things  of 
no  special  beauty  to  the  casual  eye,  yet  they  bring 
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no  hint  of  disappointment  for  that  reason  since  they 
are  in  some  sense  the  symbols  of  those  ideals  of  liberty 
and  justice  towards  which  the  British  Empire  has 
ever  moved  and  for  which  her  sacrifices  have  been  so 
great. 
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